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EUSEBIUS AND ST VICTOR 


By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


Church), Dr Jalland gives tentative support to a 

theory which he had also put forward in his Church 
ad Papacy, that St Victor’s action in the Paschal con- 
oversy was only directed to securing uniform observance 
f Easter at Rome itself. The theory was advocated by 
. Zernov in an article (‘Eusebius and the Paschal 
ontroversy’) in the Church Quarterly Review (1933, pp. 
4-41), and as the wider question of Eusebius’s historical 
tegrity may be thought to be involved an examination 
ithis article may be of interest to others besides those 
ho wish to form a critical judgement on the particular 
dint at issue. 
According to Eusebius (H.E.v., 23ff) the ‘bishops in 
sia’ said that it was necessary to maintain the custom 
ey had inherited (of observing Easter on the 14th 
isan, irrespective of the day of the week), which 
ffered from the practice of ‘the churches throughout 
ie world’. Upon this Victor, the head of the church 
‘the Romans, ‘attempts to cut off, as though heterodox, 
om the common unity, the dioceses of all (Roman 
rovincial) Asia, together with the adjacent churches, 
id he makes proclamation by letter, announcing that 
| the brethren there are excommunicated’. This action 
lid not please all the bishops (in the rest of the world)’, 
id among those who urged Victor to have more care 
‘neighbourly charity and unity he mentions especially 
- Irenaeus of Lyons. . 
Eusebius’s account of this affair has been generally 
cepted. Zernov’s preliminary objections to it are as 
llows: (1) Eusebius is silent as to the particular causes 


? a recent book (The Origin and Evolution of the Christian 
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provoking the dispute in St Victor’s time ; (2) it dep 
upon ‘the existence of the custom of sending 
Eucharist from Rome to Asia, which was one of 
foundations of Eusebius’s narrative’; (3) it presupf 
a definite system of central government in the Chu 
with the bishop of Rome at its head, whereas the his 
of the third and fourth centuries reveals that the Chu 
so far from possessing such a central government, 

struggling for the creation of its central organization 

I doubt whether Eusebius’s silence, as to the occe 
of the dispute in Victor’s time, is important. Euse 
was not a historian in the modern sense of that te 
He was more concerned to record facts on the bas. 
duly sifted documentary evidence than to probe mo 
or to reconstruct the evolution of the inner histor 
the Church. It is quite possible that the document 
his disposal did not suggest to his mind any reason 
St Victor tried to force a termination of “difference 
practice which his predecessors had, however reluctan 
tolerated. 

Nor do I think that Eusebius’s account in any 
depends upon the existence of ‘the custom of seni 
the Eucharist from Rome to Asia’. The referenc: 
presumably to a quotation from St Irenaeus in H.F 
24, in which he states that Victor’s predecessors * 
to send the eucharist to those from other dioceses 
observed’ the Quartodeciman Easter. But St Ire 
probably means that when Asians were staying in Rome: 
eucharist was sent to them, although they were obser 
the Quartodeciman practice ; and Eusebius’s acc: 
does not require that he should have misunderstood | 
statement of St Irenaeus. 

Finally, I cannot accept Zernov’s suggestion that | 
centralization as is implied in Eusebius’s account i! 
anachronism as regards ‘the third and fourth centur’ 
It does not, in fact, imply much in the way of cer 
organization; the organization of the Roman churc: 
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ae end of the second century was doubtless much the 
me as that of any other church; the day of cardinals 
nd ‘congregations’ was still far away. What it does 
nply is that the Church possessed a central organ; that 
ome was the arbiter of Catholic communion. This Rome 
ertainly claimed to be in the latter half of the fourth 
entury; St Optatus, St Jerome and the Council of 
quileia of 381 (at which St Ambrose was present) all 
ate this principle and it cannot be supposed that they 
ad anticipated Rome herself in the matter. But Zernov 
as apparently failed to notice that, if Eusebius has mis- 
nderstood the documents in the Paschal controversy 
F St Victor’s time, his own account presupposes that 
r Eusebius himself, in the early years of the fourth 
mtury, the principle occasioned no surprise; he 
entions protests by St Irenaeus and others at the use to 
hich St Victor was putting his powers of excommuni- 
ition, but he does not himself question, nor does he 
cord any objections against, the legitimacy of that 
wer. 

‘And, as is well known, we can go back behind the 
wrth century. Thus, when the emperor Aurelian 
judged the ecclesiastical property of Antioch to the 
ty recognized by the Christians of Italy and Rome 
.D. 270), he may be supposed to reflect the conviction 
*the Church of his time that communion with Rome 
as the criterium of Catholicity.1 The agitation of the 
atholic world over the claims of Novatian (against St 
omelius) to the see of Rome is further evidence that 
is criterium was accepted. St Cyprian was ready to 
t Rome’s power in motion against Marcian, bishop of 
les, and his own writings can be used in evidence 
at the principle in question was a datum of the Catholic- 
n of the mid-third century, though in the baptismal 
mtroversy he himself showed ominous signs of being 


PThe Council of Nicaea’s reference to the position of Rome vis-a-vis Italy 
ws that Italy would naturally follow the lead of Rome. 
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ready to defy a disciplinary (as he chose to viev 
decision of Rome. The (African) Tertullian’s sarc 
(after he had left the Church) about a peremptory de 
of a pontifex maximus are probably directed agains 
Callistus, bishop of Rome. And it is probable th: 
Irenaeus, in a famous passage, spoke of the Roman ch 
as one with which all the churches were necess 
in harmony; the Roman church which ‘presides 
St Ignatius put it in the early years of the second cen 
‘over (the) charity’. If the action of St Victox 
represented by Eusebius, seems surprisingly “Papa 
so early a date—as it seemed to Abbot Chapme 
suspect that this is in part because our evidence fo! 
period before St Siricius (Pope a.D. 384-99) i 
deficient. And it is worth remarking, as has been 
before, that in the nature of the case this evidence 
to record instances where Rome’s action aroused pr 
or was defied, rather than the (perhaps much 1 
frequent) cases where it was welcomed and endo 
It must be remembered, too, that the Christian experi 
of the middle years of the fourth century was dc 
distorted, by the intrusion of imperial influence ter 
towards ‘Caesaro-Papalism’ and by Arianising tende: 
which sheltered under imperial favour and were inevi 
hostile to Rome as the citadel of orthodoxy. 

It seems, therefore, that Zernov’s preliminary objec 
to Eusebius’s account are without compelling substé 
He goes on, however, to argue that this accow 
contradicted by the very documents (otherwise unk1 
to us) which Eusebius quotes in the course of it. 1 
alleged contradictions are as follows : 

(1) Eusebius represents the local councils which 
to discuss the Paschal question as (says Zernov) the 1 
of a spontaneous movement which sprang up insid 
Catholic Church, whereas Polycrates of Ephesus’s le 
as quoted by Eusebius, gives the ‘Roman Commu 
(again the words are Zernov’s) as the instigator o 
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ynodical movement. It will be noted that the con- 
radiction depends upon the word spontaneous; and it is 
emarkable that this word, and the idea it conveys, are 
ot found in Eusebius but are an addition to his account 
aade by Zernov himself—which is an easy way of making 
a author contradict his authorities. The relevant passage 
f Eusebius (H.E. v, 23, 1) runs as follows: ‘Many 
veetings and conferences of bishops were held on this 
oint, and all unanimously formulated in their letters 
ae doctrine of the Church for those in every country, 
nat the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection from the 
ead could be celebrated on no day save Sunday’. These 
fords are entirely consistent with the supposition that 
ll these meetings were held at the request of St Victor; 
ad indeed such was probably the case, spontaneous 
eneration of numerous local synods being improbable 
) say the least of it. 

(2) ‘Eusebius describes the excommunication of all 
4c Quartodeciman churches by Victor, and refers to 
t Irenzeus’ letter as a proof of it’, whereas ‘St Irenzeus’ 
tter in reality deals’ with a conflict between St Victor 
ad some Quartodecimans at Rome. Now in fact Eusebius 
oes not refer to St Irenaeus’s letter as a proof that 
‘ictor excommunicated the Quartodeciman churches ; 
e quotes St Irenaeus, quite correctly, as reproving St 
ictor for his high-handed conduct of the affair. On the 
ontrary, it is Zernov who is making an unwarranted 
sumption when he states that St Irenaeus’s letter refers 
»a conflict between St Victor and some Quartodecimans 
- Rome. Indeed, a careful study of the quotations from 
t Irenaeus seems to suggest the opposite conclusion. 
t Irenaeus reminds St Victor that his predecessors had 
een more tolerant on the Quartodeciman issue than 
ictor himself. ‘They did not themselves observe’ the 
sian custom about Easter, but ‘they were none the 
ss at peace with those from the dioceses in which it 
as observed when they came to them, although its 
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observance was more objectionable to those who 

not do so’. What does he mean by ‘more objectionabl 
The passage is obscure, but it appears (says Kirsopp Le 
Loeb translation ad loc.) to mean that ‘the prev 
generation of Romans had not made an issue out of 
Quartodeciman practice, even when Asiatics Visi! 
Rome observed it’ ;the key word here is even, represen’ 
Irenzeus’s more (objectionable). And the implicatior 
that, whereas earlier bishops of Rome (for St Iren 
speaks, of course, of bishops, not of ‘a previous generat 
of Romans’) had not even objected to Quartodecim 
observing their usage in Rome itself, St Victor had r 
this a reason for excommunicating them even w 
they observed it in their own country. What cc 
‘more objectionable’ mean on Zernov’s hypothesis * 

(3) Eusebius ‘quotes Polycrates’ letter as showing 
revolt of the Asiatic bishops against the common deci: 
of the churches’, whereas this letter, judged by 
passages quoted by Eusebius, ‘can be properly underst 
only as the protest of the Asiatic churches against 
excommunication by a Roman Synod of their breth 
settled in Rome’. It is characteristic that Zernov 
invented the alleged motive for Eusebius’s quotati 
The only motive suggested by Eusebius himself is | 
he might show the origins of the Asian tradition. I» 
discuss later on the probable meaning of Polycrat 
letter. 

We may now turn to Zernov’s statement of the 
nature and history of the Paschal controversy of 
Victor’s time: “The true reason for this conflict wa: 
attempt of the majority of the Roman Christians to inc 
their Quartodeciman brethren settled at Rome 
celebrate Easter on the same day with them. They fa 
to do this and the Quartodecimans, under the leader 
of Blastus, temporarily separated themselves from 
rest of the Roman community. The Churches in ( 
and Asia Minor sent their energetic protests against 
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licy of the Roman Church, but the other communities 
pported the latter’! 

Zermov does not omit to ask himself how Eusebius 
me to misrepresent so egregiously the controversy 
derlying the documents he quotes. He thinks that 
rt of the truth is that through lack of a sense of historical 
rspective he interpreted in terms familiar to his own 
y an episode from which he was separated by ‘a deep 
If of two centuries’—the arithmetic seems somewhat 
ulty, since St Victor was bishop of Rome 189-99, and 
isebius was writing his history in the first quarter of 
e fourth century ; as far as dates go, Eusebius’s father might 
sily have been on familiar terms with men who were 
own up at the time of the controversy. But unintentional 
isunderstanding will not, thinks Zermov, suffice to 
plain Eusebius’s version of the facts. After all, he had, 
2 may suppose, complete texts of the letters of which 
has only preserved fragments for us; it would be 
rprising if the full texts had left him in much doubt 
1ether the issue was the excommunication of a few 
jans at Rome or—as he alleges—of all the churches 
Rome Asia and those on their confines. Zernov there- 
re suggests that Eusebius deliberately handled his 
iterial in such a way as to represent the controversy 
St Victor’s day in a form suitable for ‘Eusebius’s own 
ntroversy with the Quartodecimans of the fourth 
ntury.’ 

It is difficult to make this mean less than that Eusebius 
s guilty of deliberate fraud, and before | proceed to 


Eusebius does not breathe a word about Blastus in his discussion of the 
chal controversy. Elsewhere he mentions him (H.E.v., 14 and 20 as having 
n in Rome and having been excommunicated there and trying to ‘introduce 
ovations about the truth’, also as the person to whom St Irenaeus addressed 
(lost) treatise On Schism. It is from the Adv. omn. haer. of Pseudo-Tertullian 
t we learn that Blastus taught that Easter must be observed on the day of 
Jewish Passover. It is also alleged that he was a Montanist. If he was the 
ject of the correspondence upon which Eusebius affects to base his account 
the Paschal controversy, the documents can hardly have failed to mention 
. somewhere, yet in the two brief notices of Blastus referred to above 
ebius shows no awareness that he was a Quartodeciman. 
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the details of Zernov’s case I would wish to point! 
that whoever charges Eusebius’s History with dishom 
parts company with the verdict of the best moe 
scholarship. Many criticisms can be made, and | 
been made, of the Historia Ecclesiae: as Zernov pc 
out, it lacks a sense of historical development; it! 
little to tell us about the Western half of the Chu: 
it is desultory and disordered and episodical. But 
Eusebius was guilty in it of sheer fraud on a substai 
scale has hitherto been regarded as “pure calumny’ 
To give some grounds for his suggestion, Zernov ¢ 
‘Oulton and Lawlor, in their study of Eusebius’s Eco 
iastical History, made some very important observat 
upon Eusebius’s skilful use of original sources in sup 
of his own points of view, which were often stro 
coloured by the controversies of his own day’ (p. 
Anyone who will read the passages of Oulton and Lay 
to which Zernov refers us (Eusebius, Vol. Ils pp. 22f., 
can judge for himself whether or not Zernov himse 
biased in his interpretation of these two modern scho 
Oulton and Lawlor assert that Eusebius someti 
deliberately omits, without warning his reader, a por 
of a text from which he is quoting. They also a: 
that his dislike of Chiliasm has coloured his judgen 
on Papias as ‘a man of exceedingly small intelliger 
and may have caused his indecision as to the canon 
of the Apocalypse (I think that Eusebius is honest al 
the Apocalypse; he clearly states that it has won sc 
but not universal, recognition); that his treatmen 
heterodox systems is scanty and unfair; and_ that 
omits to notice the defects of such emperors as did 
persecute the Christians. Despite all this they de 
Eusebius against charges of dishonesty, and say 


1 “Qu’Eusebe ait délibérément altéré les faits, pure calomnie’ (C. Versc 
Dict. Théol. Cath., s.v.), Similarly Lightfoot (Dict. Christ. Biog., s.v-), 
discussing Eusebius’s honesty, sums up: ‘The general sincerity and goo 
of the historian seem therefore to be assured’. 
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there is, in fact, no ground for the opinion that, in his 
fistory, Eusebius was willingly untruthful’. The question 
s therefore whether bias, unfortified by dishonesty, 
ould have led Eusebius, with access to the dossier, to 
epresent a local Roman disciplinary action as an attempt 
© excommunicate a large group of dioceses in Asia 
Ainor. And it hardly looks as though Zernov himself 
hinks it could: ‘We must not’, he writes, “exaggerate 
my italics) the amount of deliberate deception introduced 
y Eusebius into his narrative’ (p. 34). I can only remind 
he reader that the events, on Zernov’s view, were as 
ollows: (1) Victor excommunicates some Quarto- 
lecimans residing in Rome and the other churches learn 
f this; many local councils discuss the matter. (2) Some 
shops, and especially Polycrates of Ephesus and St 
renaeus, in letters from which Eusebius quotes, protested 
gainst the excommunication. These alleged facts 
tusebius represents as follows: (1) Numerous local 
ouncils discuss the question of the date of Easter; 
olycrates protests in favour of the Asian practice and 
ffects to despise St Victor’s threats. (2) St Victor 
thereupon tries to cut off from the common unity 
i.e., the communion of the Catholic Church) the 
ioceses of all (Roman) Asia together with the adjacent 
hurches, as though heterodox, and he publishes by 
stters his announcement that all the brethren in that 
egion are excommunicate’. (3) St Irenaeus and some 
ther bishops protest against this action. Zernov has to 
hoose between two improbabilities: either Eusebius 
yas dishonest or he managed to read documents which 
old the former story as though they told the latter. 

A man may habitually tell the truth and yet on occasion 
uccumb to the temptation to use a lie. What motive, 
hen, does Zernoy allege for Eusebius’s deliberate 
resentation of the controversy of St Victor’s time ? 
Je tells us that Eusebius was a man who insisted on 
aschal uniformity in his own day and was active in 
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suppressing contemporary Quartodecimans. *Proba 
the main reason’ for his zeal in this cause was tha: 
was one dear to Constantine’s heart. Eusebius wa 
be glad to be able to show that Victor’s condemnat 
of the Quartodecimans anticipated the similar condé 
nations pronounced by the Councils of Arles and Nice 
The hypothesis ~sounds ingenious enough, but, 
Eusebius could have told Zernov, history has a skele 
of dates. The Council of Arles was a Western Cour 
summoned by Constantine to deal with the Afri 
(Donatist) dispute. It met in A.D. 314, and among ot 
things dealt with the date of Easter, which was, as hithex 
to be notified throughout the world by letters from 
bishop of Rome (canon 1). The canons of Arles ne 
appear in early Eastern conciliar collections. The Cour 
of Nicaea met in 325, under the aegis and in the prese 
of Constantine, and Eusebius was a noteworthy fig 
at it. It appears to have decided that Easter should 
kept at a date each year determined by Alexandria ; 
promulgated by Rome. Constantine’s ‘policy of rul 
the Church’ cannot have begun to be put into eff 
before the so-called Edict of Toleration (311), 
though Constantine wrote to Eusebius in 313 the asso 
tion of the two men can hardly have been close wi 
the East was ruled by Licinius; Constantine came 
the East about 321, but never entered Palesti 
where Eusebius lived—they probably met for the { 
time at the Council of Nicaea. Eusebius would har 
have been suspected of any special interest in the Pasc 
question, had he not, in 335, written a treatise 
Easter which he sent to Constantine, and in which 
mentions, without any special emotion, that the Cow 
of Nicaea wisely secured unanimity on the question 
the date of the feast. Now the History of Eusebius pas 
through several stages ‘which may not unfairly be cal 
editions’ (Kirsopp Lake). Of these, the first consis 
of Books I to VIII, and is placed in 311; the sec 
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dition’, in which Book IX was added, was ‘probably 
‘oduced in 315’, or at least soon after 313. There may 
we been a ‘third edition’, adding Book X, in 317; 
id there was a last edition which Schwartz dates ‘after 
23’ and Lawlor says was in 324 or a little later. Book V, 
en, belongs to the ‘first edition’, and was written 
obably in 311, though some may prefer the vague 
timate, 311-14. Unless the section on the Paschal 
mntroversy was inserted or radically modified at a later 
tte (and of this Zernov offers no evidence), it cannot 
flect the decisions of Nicaea or (probably) Arles, and 
most certainly antedates Eusebius’s alliance with 
onstantine and Constantine’s (if not Eusebius’s) 
‘termination to bring to an end the Eastern discrepancies 
the date of the celebration of Easter. 

Thus Zernov’s ingenious structure of probabilities 
sts upon a foundation of sand. It is of course conceivable 
at Eusebius had strong views on the Paschal question 
fore he met Constantine and before he wrote Book V 
the History. But supposing that he held such views, we 
ve now to ask how they are forwarded by his account 
St Victor’s intervention in these matters ? He tells 
, it is true, that St Victor tried to excommunicate the 
ssentient churches. But he does not praise this attempt. 
n the contrary, he expresses approval of St Irenaeus’s 
otest against it. Irenaeus, he says, was peaceful by 
me ‘and a peacemaker by nature’, and duly reproved 
Victor for his action. If I had been an Oriental dis- 
ssing the question of Paschal uniformity with Eusebius, 
should have referred him to his own History and said, 
Jo you propose to be less tolerant than the peacemaker 
snaeus ? Have you changed your views since you 
mmended his protest against St Victor ?? Eusbius has 
fact spoilt his own alleged case by his quotations from 
-Trenaeus and his comment thereon; and he could 
sily have omitted these quotations altogether, if he had 
en trying to write propaganda and not history. 
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Let us now examine Eusebius’s principal quotat 
from the letter of Polycrates of Ephesus to ‘Victor 
the church of the Romans’. Polycrates says: ‘We k 
the day immovably . . . For in Asia too great lumina: 
sleep . . . Philip, one of the twelve apostles . . . Je 
who lay on the Lord’s breast etc.’ It has been poin 
out that this appeal-to the continuity and origin of | 
Asian tradition is probably a counterblast to a claimy 
St Victor that he himself represented the tradition 
St Peter (and St Paul ?) whose presence in Rome 
evidenced by his tomb. As against this traditional Ror 
claim, Polycrates appeals to St Philip and St John. TE 
having recited some of the names which link his c 
Christian generation in Asia with these apostolic figu 
he says: ‘I therefore, brethren, who have lived in 
Lord sixty-five years, have met with brethren from ey 
part of the world, and have read all holy writ, am 
alarmed at threats. Greater men than I have said, ‘‘ 
ought to obey God rather than men’’ ’. 

It seems to me obvious that the threats (actual 
possible) to which Polycrates alludes are threats aga 
himself and those who stand with him. It is surely q 
inadequate to suppose, as Zernoy has to suppose, 1 
Polycrates means ‘I am not alarmed by the threats 
Victor has uttered against some Asians resident at Ron 
And if this were his meaning, there would be someti 
grotesque in his comparison of his ‘audacity’ with 1 
of St Peter and the apostles as described in Acts v, 
Suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury proposes 
excommunicate a group of South Africans resident 
Canterbury ; can we imagine the Archbishop of Capetc 
writing to him ‘I am no more alarmed by your thr 
against these fellowcountrymen of mine than St Px 
was alarmed by the threats against himself of the F 
Priest’ ? Such exegesis is absurd. On the other h 
the reference to Acts v, 29, is interesting ; does it sug: 
that St Victor is (or would fain be) the ‘high pri 
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the universal Church, and that he is corrupted by 
wer as other high priests had been before him ? 
We may now ask: if Eusebius’s general account is to 
accepted as correct, at what stage in the proceedings 
| Polycrates write the letter quoted ? This letter is 
»bably in answer to a communication from St Victor; 
leed, Polycrates states that he had called together the 
hops of the region at the request of Rome, and his 
erence to the luminaries of Asia is, as we have seen, 
bably a counter-claim to a Roman appeal to the 
trine tradition. On the other hand, it may be thought 
tt St Victor’s ‘threats’ were probably subsequent to 
ormation received at Rome both from Asia (to the 
ect that a non-Roman custom was in possession there), 
1 from the rest of the world, showing that the other 
urches’ practice agreed with Rome’s. In that case, 
2 letter quoted would be a second letter from Asia to 
me, and may even have been written after a second 
uncil. But it is perhaps equally likely that St Victor, 
owing full well the Asian custom (which had aroused 
scussion in Rome before his time, and had been made 
living issue by Blastus), did not ask for a council at 
hesus till he had assured himself that the other churches 
sre in agreement with him in the matter. 

I have already pointed out that a spontaneous and 
nultaneous conciliar movement in the various ‘pro- 
aces’ of the Church to consider the Paschal question 
hardly credible. An impulse must have come from 
mewhere, and it is far the most probable hypothesis 
at St Victor (with his council of local bishops) was the 
itiator of these councils. A reasonable reconstruction 
‘events would thus be as follows: (1) St Victor holds 
council of the bishops of his neighbourhood, and 
rsuades them that it is time to secure Paschal uniformity 
roughout the world. (2) He thereupon asks for councils 
roughout the ‘provinces’ (perhaps at first omitting 
ia) to express and transmit to Rome a statement of 
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their local customs in the matter. (3) Armed with 
almost unanimous reports of these councils he w, 
to Polycrates, asking him to convene a council of bis 
to lay before it the ascertained facts, and to elicit f 
the bishops their adherence to the general custom ; 
he hints, more or less plainly, that a continuance of! 
peculiar Asian custom will not be tolerated. (4) Fi 
crates calls a council, but secures its support nott 
St Victor but for himself; he then writes to Rome: 
letter of which Eusebius gives us some fragments. (5 
Victor then announces to the churches of the Cath 
world his decision to proceed to excommunicatt 
(6) Some protests against this decision are sent to Ro 
among them one from St Irenaeus, from which Euse: 
quotes. (7) I am inclined to agree with Zernov tha: 
Victor did not carry through his attempt to exc 
municate the dissentient churches. Had he done so, 
should probably have heard more about tlre matter, 
example (as Zernoy points out) in St Firmilian’s far 
latter to St Cyprian. 

Zernov appears not to have noticed the prob. 
implication of a request in the quoted part of a letter f 
the Palestinian council in connexion with this < 
troversy: “Try to distribute copies of our letter 
every diocese, that we may not be guilty in respec 
those who lightly deceive themselves’. Eusebius < 
not tell us to whom this letter was addressed, but 
probability is that it was a reply to a letter of St Vi 
asking for the council to be convened. In that case, 
nature of the request suggests that the Palestinian bist 
are concerned not with a non-conforming group 
Rome but with bishops in their dioceses (‘to e@ 
diocese’) who are known to follow the reprob 
custom. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that, whe 
we have only fragments of the documents relating 
this controversy, Eusebius had presumably seen co 
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the documents themselves. It is overwhelmingly 
(o>) 

obable that the documents left no doubt as to the 
sentients whom St Victor had in view. And we have 
w seen that, over and above the presumption that 
sebius did not commit a fraud in this matter, such 
dications as we can gather from the fragments seems 
point to the truth of his account. 
There are other statements of Zernov’s which seem 
call for comment. (1) That a ‘local church could be 
yarated from’ the Catholic communion by a decision 
the bishop of Rome (see p. 36) is implied by St 
sphen’s behaviour in the baptismal controversy (cf. 
prian, Ep. Lxxiv, 8: qui . . . sacerdotes Dei . 
stinendos putat; bishop (sacerdos) and local church 
re correlative terms in antiquity); there is no reason 
ry St Victor should not have had the same conviction. 
) It is petitio principii to use (p. 36) St Clement’s 
istle as evidence that each of the local churches would 
ce steps which in fact the epistle shows were taken by 
2 church, and that the Roman. (3) Demetrius of 
exandria is not said to have appealed to other churches 

37) in condemning Origen, but to have informed 
sm of that act. Moreover, this was not a purely local 
tter, since Origen, a subject of Demetrius, had 
septed ordination to the priesthood at Caesarea without 
ve. It may be significant that the Roman church itself 
said to have discussed the affair, and that when, on 
s or some other occasion, Origen wished to vindicate 
orthodoxy he wrote to bishop Fabian of Rome and 
other (unnamed) bishops. (4) The correspondence 
tween churches over Novatian (see p. 37) was inevit- 
e, since it had to be decided which of two pretenders 
the see of Rome was to be recognized by the rest of 
» world; the council of Aquileia in 381 emphasizes 
: chaos that must result from any difference of opinion 
the lawful occupant of the central see. There would 
viously be no such importance in St Victor’s conflict 
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with Quartodecimans in his own local flock. (5) 

a gratuitous assertion (p. 37) that the unanimous dec: 
of a local church had ipso facto ‘the authority of an insy 
ordinance’, or ‘was applicable to all the other chure. 
‘n all these assertions Zernov is simply imagining a 

of things for which he offers no evidence. Indeed! 
does not quite mean what he says, for he adds: ‘t 
when all the communities, one after another, had 
animously rejected some teaching or discipline, c 
the Christians be sure that this condemnation was n 
the will of God’ (if this is the alternative to the Re 
primacy, we can only say that if Christ had not instit 
this primacy it would have been necessary for the ch: 
to invent it). In illustration of this, he refers us tc 
Eusebius’s quotation (H.E. v, 16) from an anonyr 
writer to the effect that ‘the faithful in Asia came toge 
often and in many places for this purpose, tested 
recent utterances (of the Montanists), prohounced t 
profane and rejected the heresy ; thereupon the Monta 
were expelled from the church and excluded from 
fellowship’; (b) Cyprian, Ep. txvm, 2: ‘Novatian 
been repelled and rejected and throughout the w 
excommunicated by God’s bishops’; (c) Eusebius, | 
V, 3, for a similar statement about Novatian; the refer 
seems to be wrong, and I am not sure that I have fc 
the passage alleged by Zernov; he may mean v1, 
‘The local pastors in the other provinces individ 
considered what was to be done, and all resolved 
Novatian . . . be considered a stranger to the Chu 
These passages do not prove that the theory and pra 
of the early Church are adequately reconstructec 
Zernoyv. They show that a heretical movement, sta’ 
in some local church and spreading to the neighbot 
regions, might be dealt with by the local bishops, ¢ 
several individual bishops or councils of bishops. ’ 
also show that a decision taken at Rome in a coun 
bishops could be examined and accepted by indiv: 
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shops elsewhere. And the quotation from St Cyprian 
from a letter which further shows that the bishop 
Carthage could urge the bishop of Rome to ‘send a 
ter to the people of Arles (in Gaul), by which letter 
arcian (the reigning bishop of Arles) should be excom- 
unicated and another put in his place’. Further, it is 
sar that a Roman synod (H.E. v, 43) may be not a 
eeting of the local clergy and people, but a meeting of 
lian bishops under the presidency of the bishop of 
me. Similarly, it is clear that Polycrates wrote after 
sending a council of the assembled bishops of Roman 
ia. Zernov’s attempt to escape from the evidence that 
asi-provincial synods were held at this time is un- 
ecessful. The truth is that he is trying, in this Note, to 
ild up a theory of non-Papal ecclesiastical organization 
da ‘democratic’ substitute for the Papal magisterium. 
must be stated that the full implications of the pre- 
gatives of the Roman see were very far from being 
iversally understood in the second century; but it is 
ually true that the embryonic conciliar theory proposed 
'Zernoy was also undeveloped at that time. The fact 
mained that Rome led the Christian world; that on 
e whole its lead was followed; and that in the last 
sort it was by communion (direct or indirect) with 
ye that the limits of the Catholic Church were, at 
ist de facto, defined. 

To sum up: the preliminary objections urged by Zernov 
ainst Eusebius’s account of the Paschal controversy in 
Victor’s time are unconvincing. He has failed to 
ow that this account is in contradiction with Eusebius’s 
Otations from his sources. Zernov’s hypothesis can 
rdly be maintained without admitting that Eusebius 
is guilty of deliberate fraud, and against such an admission 
nds Eusebius’s reputation, so far as concerns his 
story, for honesty. Such evidence as there is for Eusebius’s 
las’ in favour of Paschal uniformity dates from a time 
bsequent to the probable composition of the section 
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of his History under consideration. If such _ bias 

operative when he was writing this section, why ha 
recorded and commended St Irenaeus’s protest ag: 
the supposed attempt to secure uniformity ? Finall 
careful study of the fragments quoted by Eusebius f 
his sources for the controversy shows that these fragm 
are more consistent. with his own account than with 
alternative version of events proposed by Zernoy 
anyone has been guilty of wishful thinking in conne 
with this episode, I do not think it is Eusebius. 
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EO XIII, CARDINAL NEWMAN 
AND THE INERRANCY OF 
SCRIPTURE 


By THE REVD H. J. T. JOHNSON 


JRNEST RENAN died on 2nd October 1892. 
+ Twenty-nine years had passed since the Vie de 
— Jésus had shocked the Christian world, and by the 
neral public its author was half-forgotten. But the 
ws of his death recalled to mind the controversies 
ith which his name had been associated. On 25th 
ctober, Mgr Maurice d’Hulst, Rector of the Institut 
tholique in Paris, contributed to Le Correspondant an 
ticle on the deceased savant in which, while not 
fending Renan’s defection from the Church, he 
aintained that it had been facilitated by the existence 
a hiatus between Catholic apologetic and modern 
owledge so sadly evident in Renan’s seminary days. 
e just proportion which should always exist between 
¢ progress of apologetic and the advance of knowledge 
d been lost, and the sacred sciences had been 
ight only to ecclesiastical students sous une forme a la 
s élementaire et vieillie. But the studiously moderate 
ne of the article displeased those to whom invective 
§ more appetising than cautious judgement. What, 
sre than either literary criticism or arguments borrowed 
m anthropology and prehistoric archaeology, was at 
it time drawing the attention of Catholics to the 
ical question were the problems raised by the 
cipherment of the cuneiform texts. How, when read 
their light, was the book of Genesis to be understood? 
The first serious attempt by a Catholic to answer this 
estion ended unhappily. In 1887 four years after the 
hor’s death, Francois Lenormant’s erudite but incom- 
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plete work, Les Origines d'histoire apres la Bible e. 
traditions des peuples orientaux, found its way onto 
Index. When Renan died, three exegetical schools 
it would perhaps be more accurate to say tendene 
were to be met with among French Catholics. 
école large, which admitted or-seemed to admit of 
possibility of error in Sacred Scripture, based itsel. 
theories found or supposed to be found in the writ 
of Lenormant, Canon Didiot, Canon Salvatore di Bart 
the young Abbé Loisy, and even Newman himself. 
second school, the école moyenne, had as its chief represe 
tive the Abbé de Broglie, who pleaded for an ‘evolut 
in Catholic exegetical methods. The third, the 
étroite, was composed of men who were ready to - 
recourse to far-fetched explanations to avoid the admis 
of error in Scripture. The names of the Abbés Vigoui 
and Fillion were associated with this school. 

After smouldering for some years the situation t 
into flame when Mer d’Hulst, without waiting for 
excitement caused by his article on Renan to die de 
wrote a further one, La Question Biblique, which appe 
in Le Correspondant on 25th January 1893. The task of 
apologist, said the author, was a twofold one. Fi 
it was to ascertain whether the Bible really conta 
things which seemed to be errors or impossibilities 
then, if certain difficulties with regard to alleged — 
still remained insoluble, to ask whether inspiration 
in fact incompatible with certain inexactitudes 
expression in scientific and historical matters. 
condemnation of Lenormant, so the author argued, 
not signify more than that the time was not ripe f 
reception of his ideas. Mgr d’Hulst arrived at the | 
clusion that there were serious difficulties in the 
of maintaining that absolute inerrancy was a neces 
effect of inspiration. If, however, it were asked 1 
criterion was to be applied to distinguish what was 
from what was false and where criticism would stop 
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swered that our test should be that of reason, not that 
-an impious rationalism. We should stop where the 
burch set a limit to our speculations. D’Hulst denied 
at this position was one of slow retreat. Rather he 
gued it was one of retirement to an impregnable line 
defence, from which incursions could be made into 
lemy territory. At Easter the writer of the article was 
Rome. He was graciously received by the Pope, and 
ere was no hint of impending catastrophe. 
Towards the end of the year, on 18th November, 
peared the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus. It is a long 
ycument which, after giving practical advice to preachers 
id students, offers as a solution of the more obvious 
blical difficulties the admission that the sacred writers 
scientific matters spoke according to appearances. 
ae Pope repudiated the supposition that inspiration 
nbraced nothing beyond matters appertaining to faith 
d morals. Libri omnes et integri, he continued, quos 
clesia tanquam sacros et canonicos recipit cum omnibus suis 
rtibus, Spiritu Sancto dictante conscripti sunt; tantum vero 
est, ut divinae inspirationi error ullus subesse possit, ut ea 
[ se ipsa non modo errorem excludit omnem, sed tam necessario 
eludit et respuat, quam necessarium est Deum summam 
titatem nullius omnino erroris auctorem esse. The critica 
blimior is censured for seeking to determine the origin 
the sacred books from internal criteria rather than 
giving due attention to the witness of history. That, 
natever may have been its remote antecedents, the 
mediate occasion of the Encyclical was the article in 
e Correspondant seems, if not certain, at least highly 
obable. The writer of the article appears himself to 
ve accepted this view, and he quickly addressed a 
ter of submission to the Pope. This led to an accusation 
insincerity on his part made by the well-known ex-priest, 
yacinthe Loyson. In a letter to Loyson written on 1 ith 
quary 1894, d’Hulst explained what was implied in 
; submission. The Encyclical, he argued, had been 
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written under the inspiration of some Roman theolog: 
and in making their thought his own Leo XIll 
performed a disciplinary act. He had defined no dog 
Yet the Rector told Loyson that he could no lop 
regard the view that Scripture contained error 
hypothesis of which he was free to make use. In a le 
to a friend written a month earlier he had made } 
that he was sincerely grateful to Leo XIII for ha 
refused to capitulate to the violently expressed dem: 
of Cardinal Mazzella that his article should be placec 
the Index. Unfortunately the episode cannot be divos 
from its political background, to which d’Hulst’s 
grapher, Cardinal Baudrillart, makes a discreet allus 
Providentissimus Deus appeared at a time when Leo 
was seeking to reconcile French Catholics to 
republican form of government, while the Rector of 
Institut Catholique was a fervent monarchist in c 
touch with the Comte de Paris, then head of the r 
house of France, and Cardinal Rampolla was by no m 
satisfied with the line taken by d’Hulst on the monarc 
question in the Chamber of Deputies in which 
represented the department of Finistere. The repercuss 
of the Encyclical were considerable, being not ur 
even in this country. The future bishop, Charles G: 
already a rising luminary in the Anglican firmam 
said that it might have written by a being in ano 
world, so remote did it seem from the problems wl 
were agitating the minds of scholars. Like many ot 
Gore so far misunderstood the Encyclical as to sup] 
that it irrevocably committed Catholics to belief in 
strictly historical character, not merely of Estl 
Daniel and Jonas, but even of the Deutero-canonical be 
of Tobias and Judith. The attention of non-theolog 
readers was drawn to Providentissimus Deus by an att 
on it couched in terms of flippant sarcasm made in 


1 Baudrillart, Vie de Mgr d’Hulst, ii, 177. 
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temporary Review by a writer who claimed to be a 
itholic.1 

Even so orthodox a Catholic as Mr Wilfrid Ward 
lt some dissatisfaction with this Encyclical. “It showed’, 
says, ‘little or no familiarity with the problems which 
odern criticism has made so urgent. The Pope’s stand- 
int was naturally that of the contemporaries of his 
rlier years.’? The undercurrent of dissatisfaction with 
e Encyclical was indeed widespread. Archbisho 
ignot found it ‘not up to the height’ of Leo XIII’s other 
ostolic letters.2 Yet it seems indisputable that 
ovidentissimus Deus marked the starting-point of a 
vival of biblical studies in the Church which in spite 
setbacks has continued since. ; 
The gravest of the problems raised by the Encyclical 
whether or no it contains a dogmatic definition on 
e subject of Scriptural inerrancy or should be regarded 
erely as a disciplinary measure by which Catholics 
> forbidden to make use of the hypothesis that 
ripture contains error till such time as the opposite 
»w has been made clearly untenable. Both positions 
ve been maintained, and the latter is seemingly that 
Canon William Barry, who writes that “Though not 
Jefinition ex cathedra the Encyclical makes it impossible 
- an orthodox defender of Holy Writ to solve its 
oblems by giving up its inerrancy.’4 Cognate with this 
estion is a lesser though interesting one. Should 
wvidentissimus Deus be regarded, as it so often is, as a 
ndemnation of the view of inspiration which was put 
The authorship of this and of a succeeding article was even attributed to 
on Friedrich yon Hiigel. But their style is not his and the articles are written 
etter English than the Baron could have commanded. It seems most probable 
the writer was Dr E. J. Dillon, the well-known journalist and writer on 
opean affairs, though von Hiigel may have supplied him with some sug- 
ions. [t is not perhaps fanciful to see in the articles the inspiration of the 
eign Office of one of the Powers of the Triple Alliance who were dissatisfied 
1 the international policy then being pursued by the Vatican. 

Personal Studies, p. 196. 


De la Bedoyére, Life of Baron von Hiigel, p. 94. 
The Tradition of Scripture, 2nd ed., pp. 228-9. 
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forward by Cardinal Newman in his old age ? In 
eighteen-sixties Newman had twice begun to set dé 
on paper his reflections on this thorny subject and 
twice relinquished the task, whether feeling that 
time was unripe or because he found that his own opin 
were not sufficiently clear. He returned to the tc 
in his eighty-third-year, a time of life when most 1 
would do well to lay down their pens. The occasion 
this resumption of literary activity was Renan’s scof 
allegation that in matters of biblical criticism the Cath 
Church showed herself more unreasonable than 
strictest of Protestant sects. The great majority 
English Catholics, sunk in intellectual torpor, wc 
have been unmoved by such a taunt, but Newman 
that it should not be suffered to pass without a re 
Either it should be shown that the accusations of fal 
brought against the Bible by critics were unfounded, 
else it should be made clear that Catholics were un 
no obligation to defend the veracity of the Bible in es 
detail. Since Newman had first set himself to consi 
what inspiration involved the Vatican Council 
condemned as inadequate two views of it.1 The fi 
that of the Viennese professor, Johann Jahn, asse: 
that that for a work to be inspired it was sufficient 
it to contain revelation without error; the seco 
maintained by the Munich professor, Daniel Haneb: 
made the essence of the inspiration of a book to lie 
subsequent approval by the Church. But the decisi 
of the Council were of a negative character, leaving o 
the door to a more positive pronouncement at s¢ 
future date. 

Newman therefore decided that his intervention 
the controversy might be of service. He sought 
obtained from Sir James Knowles the hospitality of 
XIXth Century, and in February 1884 there appeared 


1 Constitutio Dogmatica de fide Catholica cap. 2. De revelatione (Denzige 
1922), 78 7 
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pages the essay from his pen entitled ‘Inspiration in 
relation to revelation’ over which he had been 
ndering for a twelve-month. Its central theme was 
e question whether there were any aspects of Sacred 
ripture which did not fall within the scope of inspiration, 
is being a different one from the question whether there 
ere “parts of Scripture which were uninspired’ though 
e€ two were sometimes confounded by Newman’s 
itics. The Cardinal suggested that it was unworthy of 
e ‘divine greatness’ that God should assume the office 
historian or geographer ‘except so far as secular 
atters bear directly upon revealed truth’. More than 
ice he calls attention to the fact that the Councils of 
sent! and the Vatican? single out faith and morals as 
e especial province of inspiration and ‘that they do 
Mt say a word directly’ as to the inspiration of Scripture 
matters of fact. Yet he concludes that ‘Scripture is 
spired, not only in faith and morals, but in all its 
xts which bear on faith, including matters of fact’. 
he books are inspired, because the writers were 
spired to write them. They are not inspired books, 
less they came from inspired men.’ “Two agencies, 
vine grace and human intelligence’ co-operated in 
e production of the Scriptures. ‘An inspired mind has 
ercised a supreme and an ultimate judgement on the 
ork’, even when materials borrowed from uninspired 
urces are incorporated into it. 
Are there then, asks Newman, to be met with in the 
ble obiter dicta such as are held to exist in the dogmatic 
onouncements of the Popes ? “The common opinion 
that there are not.’ Rather than admit them, Fr 
trizi would gratuitously postulate mistakes on the 
rt of transcribers as a means of explaining away apparent 
rors in Holy Writ. When Newman wrote his article, 
e theory of inspiration most made use of in the Catholic 


iSessio IV, 8th April 1546. 
2 Sessio II, 24th April 1870. 
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theological schools was that of Franzelin, who distinguis 
in Scripture the Verbum Formale, which was due to di 
inspiration, and the Verbum Materiale, due to the auth 
To the former belonged the ideas, to the latter the wo 
This theory has been criticized on the ground that. 
distinction is arbitrary, since ideas imply words, 

the Abbé Chaine rejects it as coming too near to dictatic 

Franzelin’s theory was less subtle and complex 1 
that of Newman and those who adopted it looked aske 
at what seemed a dangerous novelty on the part of 
English Cardinal. Scarcely had the article in The X. 
Century appeared than Dr Healy, a Maynooth profes 
though strongly advised to remain silent, made a vigon 
onslaught on it in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record of 
following month. There seems to be no doubt 
Newman’s critic had read him hurriedly and had fa 
at least in part to understand his ideas. He asserted + 
the unsoundness of the Cardinal’s view must be appa1 
‘to the merest tyro in the theological schools’. H. 
seems to have supposed that Newman looked on Script 
as made up of a patchwork of inspired and uninspi 
statements. He rejected the distinction drawn by | 
between the Latin auctor and the English author. 1 
error could be found in an inspired book was as abs 
a proposition as that grace could co-exist with sin 
statements concerning faith and morals were reveé 
per se, historical and geographical facts were reves 
per accidens. 

Newman wrote a second essay by way of rejoinc 
which, however, was printed only privately. The Card 
complained that, whereas he had pondered over his e 
for a year, his opponent had devoted less than a mo 
to his reply. He stigmatized Healy as ‘not over-courteo’ 
and even charged him with ‘sharp practice’ in r 
representing his opinions. The professor’s _ positi 
according to Newman, was that Scripture was inspi 

1 Le livre de la Genése, p. 504. 
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tt merely, as the Councils declared, in faith and morals 
ut in all respects, and for all purposes and in all subjects; 
that no clause all through the Bible is liable to criticism 
any kind, and that no good Catholic can think 
herwise’. Newman suggested ‘that it is but in harmony 
ith the rule of Providence in parallel cases, if there 
ould be found, in respect to Biblical Inspiration, a 
stribution and a limitation in the bestowal of it’. He 
d not deny that Scripture was inspired in matters of 
fronomy and chronology, as well as in faith and morals, 
it he did not see that, because inspiration was given 
r the latter subjects, it therefore extended to the 
rmer. If the Councils of Trent and the Vatican so meant, 
vy did they not simply say ‘once and for all that in all 
atters of faith or fact, not only in all its parts, but on 
ery subject whatever Scripture was inspired’? Newman 
turns to the question of obiter dicta in Scripture. An 
iter dictum, he explains, is ‘a phrase or sentence which, 
ether a statement of literal fact or not, is not from 
= circumstances binding on our faith. The force of 
= “‘obiter’’ is negative, not positive.’ He gives a concrete 
tance. Would St Timothy have thought St Paul’s 
tement that he had left his cloak at Troas with Carpus 
infallible utterance ?! ‘And supposing it had been 
covered on most plausible evidence, that the Apostle 
t his cloak with Eutychus not with Carpus, would 
mothy, would Catholics now make themselves unhappy, 
cause St Paul had committed what the Professor 
ealy] calls a falsehood ?’ Scripture is inspired in its 


Newman’s theory of obiter dicta had been to some extent anticipated by 
Anglo-French theologian, Henry Holden, Doctor of the Sorbonne, who 
te: ‘the special divine assistance which is given to the author of such books 
he Church receives for the Word of God, doth only extend itself to those 
gs which are doctrinal or at least haye some near or necessary relation 
hem. But in those things which are written by the by, or have reference 
omething else not concerning religion, I conceive, the author had only 
1 a divine assistance as other holy and saintly authors have’ ( The Analysis 
ivine Faith, Eng. trans, Paris, 1658, p. 61). Referring to St Paul’s cloak 
ays that the man who denied that the Apostle left it at Troas would not 
Beret but would be ‘not very sound in Christian belief.’ 
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length and breadth, but still we may ask the quest 
‘In what respect, and for what purpose ? Because a. 
is full, that does not enable us to determine whe 
the nature and the effects of the liquor with which 
filled . . .’ Healy had said that_error could not co-¢ 
with inspiration more than sin with grace ; but ¢: 
could co-exist with sin. 

Healy returned to the charge and wrote a reply 
Newman’s second essay, but Cardinal MacCabe prever 
its publication in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. It 
however, to be found in Healy’s Papers and Addr 
(pp. 418-45). When he wrote it he appears to have t 
as annoyed with Newman as was Newman with f 
and he speaks of the Cardinal as ‘not over-complimenta 
He again pronounces the conception of obiter dictc 
be quite inadmissible, marshalling fathers, school: 
and theologians on his side. To allow the existence 
obiter dicta in Scripture would, he declarés, comple 
undermine its authority. Preachers would be unabl 
use it. He quotes de Lugo as teaching that every staten 
in Scripture is to be believed as of Catholic faith. ‘N 
we find in the Book of Judith’, he says, © 
Nebuchodonosor was King of Nineve.’ This is a staten 
so clear that there cannot be a shadow of doubt al 
its meaning. The Cardinal sees no difficulty in regar 
it as an ‘unauthoritative statement of fact’, but de Li 
he concludes, says that it is so perfectly clear and evi: 
that the man who denies it is a heretic. No matter 
loudly the Assyriologists might protest that Nebu 
donosor was not King of Nineve they would find 
Healy adamant. He knew better than they. Indeed 
insensibility to the claims of modern scientific investige 
is the greatest weakness of his position. 

But so far as the two antagonists were conce: 
matters ended amicably, and when Healy was _ sh« 
afterwards consecrated coadjutor to the Bishof 
Clonfert, Newman gave him an artistically bound « 
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the Caerimoniale Episcoporum. The Bishop’s biographer, 
> Rev. P. J. Joyce, clearly considers that Providen- 
imus Deus, which appeared three years after the 
rdinal’s death, settled the controversy in Healy’s 
our.t Only a careless reader could suppose that 
wman limited inspiration to faith and morals, and if 
> Encyclical did envisage his opinions it must have 
en because he had raised the question whether Scripture 
ntained statements not covered by any guarantee 
inst inaccuracy. He did not assert that such statements, 
they really were to be found in Scripture, need be 
oneous, but neither did he deny the possibility that 
sy might. Had Newman been a younger man, he might 
ve developed his view of obiter dicta at greater length 
1 illustrated it more fully, though he does mention a 
v instances of such statements, among them St Paul’s 
usion to his penula and the statement that Nebucho- 
nosor was King of Nineve, whereas he was really 
ng of Babylon and no Assyrian ruler of the period 
re such a name. Some Catholic theologians such as 
rdinal Lépicier have held that the minutest factual 
tement in the Bible is necessarily infallible and 
ssesses the authority of a dogmatic pronouncement of 
> Church. But the minds of many Catholics will 
tinctively recoil from such a conclusion, To place St 
ul’s statement that he had left his cloak with Carpus on 
evel with the doctrinal decisions of the Councils on the 
jjects of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation would 
m to them to bring the Catholic religion into disrepute. 
is there a half-way house between so extreme a position 
that of Lépicier and the candid admission of error in 
‘ipture ? More than one attempt has been made to 
d such a via media. A distinction has been drawn 
‘ween statements in Scripture which are revealed and 
yse which are only inspired. Thus what St Paul says 


John Healy, Archbishop of Tuam, p. 76. 
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about his cloak would fall, it has been said, under 
latter heading but not under the former. But suc 
distinction does not take us to the root of the mat 
It does not answer the further question whether inspira 
confers truth on every apparently categorical proposi 
in the Bible. ‘C’est 1a qu’est Ie conflit’, said Pere Lagras 
at a time when Providentissimus Deus was still the suk 
of animated discussion.!1 A more fruitful method 
solving or at least easing this difficulty is to be fe 
in the supposition that the sacred writers made us: 
the communis sermo of their day. This enabled per 
who held opinions more radical than those of New 
to say that they accepted the teaching of Providentiss 
Deus. Baron von Hiigel, on the appearance of 
Encyclical, wrote to Bishop Hedley, who seems to } 
suspected him of holding opinions condemned by 
affirming his acceptance of it and expressing his convic 
that apparent error in the inspired writings might 
explained away by the supposition that this idiom 
been made use of2. Neither Newman himself nor 
scholastic theologians who frowned on him underst 
the extent to which use of this supposition can be n 
in order to remove biblical difficulties. Its scope is 
imperfectly grasped to-day, though there is groy 
appreciation of it. 

How many Bible readers have been troubled by 
apparent ascription to God of actions which seem t 
open to grave ethical objections ? ‘Shall evil befe 
city and the Lord hath not done it ?’ asks Amos (1, 
The Lord hardens Pharaoh’s heart (Exodus vu, 3). 
puts a lying spirit into the mouth of Ahab’s prop 
(li Kings xx, 23). God tempts David to number I: 
and then as a punishment sends a plague which carrie 


1 L’ Inspiration et les exigences de la critique, Revue Biblique, October 18: 


505. 
2J. Anselm Wilson, Life of Bishop Hedley, pp. 214-216. 
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enty thousand persons (II Kings [Il Samuel] xxrv). 
-scholars now comfort us by telling us that we need 
feel disquieted if we find actions which seem to us 
rile or even immoral ascribed to God, since it was 
Semitic custom to disregard secondary causes and 
ribe everything directly to the action of the Deity. 
the later books of the Old Testament a clearer dis- 
stion between primary and secondary causes makes 
appearance, and in I Chronicles xx, 1 it is Satan and 
God who tempts David to number the people. But 
; peculiar form of expression reappears in the New 
tament. In Matthew xxvu, 7 it is the priests who 
the potter’s field, but in Acts 1, 18 it is Judas himself 
9 purchases it. The contradiction disappears when 
realize that it came quite naturally to a Semitic mind 
peak of Judas as the buyer of the field since it was his 
on which led to its purchase. But when the Gospel 
St John came to be written the Jewish Christians 
“e being outnumbered or were already outnumbered 
the Gentile ones. Semiticisms of this sort might be 
leading, and the Evangelist after writing that Jesus 
tized (II, 22 ; Iv, 2) explains to those unfamiliar 
h Semitic idioms that he did so only indirectly by 
ins of his disciples (1v, 2). Newman of course knew 
Anthropology, but had he done so he would have 
n relieved to learn how many difficulties in the early 
ks of the Old Testament, notably that of Genesis, 
resolved when allowance is made for the ancient 
om of personifying, not merely families and tribes, 
ethnic and cultural groups. Awkward chronological 
blems disappear when it is perceived that numbers 
used artificially and schematically in assigning duration 
ife or the length of a reign or judgeship. Newman 
not unfamiliar with the use of pseudepigraphy as a 
rary device among the Jews, and he saw the illogicality 
dmitting it in the case of Wisdom and ruling out its 
ibility in that of Ecclesiastes. He certainly perceived 
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that it rendered otiose the old supposition th 
pseudepigraphical writing was a ‘forgery’ .1 

The communis sermo, as exemplified in the omissic 
secondary causes, in personification, in the symbolic 
of numbers and in pseudepigraphy, if logically we 
out, in most cases at least seems to be an extensic 
Newman’s theory of obiter dicta rather than a rival 
Yet now and again some opposition between the 
seems discernible. Let us take Newman’s instanc 
the description of Nebuchodonosor as King of Nix 
It seems plain that he thought that the author of the 
of Judith had wrongly believed that such was the 
and had in good faith incorporated it as an obiter d 
into his work. But here the hypothesis of the com 
sermo appears to be a more flexible one. It seem 
from improbable that at the time when the post-e 
book of Judith was written Nebuchodonosor had bec 
the common appellation for a hostile soveréign or tyr 
But we may go further than this if we regard Judi 
a work of inspired fiction. For to authors of such a 
a wide degree of historical license is by conver 
allowed. The question of St Paul’s cloak is a hypothe 
one. Would the Christian religion crumble into not 
ness if the Apostle had in reality left with Eutychu: 
cloak which he thought that he had left with Can 
On Cardinal Lépicier’s principles it appears that it v 
do so. The Abbé Mangenot, on the one hand, not d. 


1 He was prepared to treat as not yet closed the question of the autl 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, the ascription of which to the Apostle d 
on the title. Whether he could have brought himself to regard such ; 
as Il Peter as pseudepigraphical in the strict sense is a question we 
settle. There is no logical ground for confining pseudepigraphy to tt 
Testament, and the Abbé Chaine with high ecclesiastical approbati: 
recognized this book as coming not immediately from the Apostle’s p 
even from that of an amanuensis, but rather as the work of one of his di 
embodying indeed St, Peter’s teaching yet committed to writing som« 
after his death. (Les Epitres Catholiques, pp. 30-31.) 

2 In the same way, when Sir Percy Cox was civil commissioner in I 
British official began to be spoken of by the natives as a ‘Kokus’, the 
rendering of the name Cox. (Letters of Gertrude Bell, ii, joy 4055) 
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declare it an article of the Christian faith that St 
| left his cloak with Carpus, on the other can find no 
m for the hypothesis that the Apostle could have 
n in any error with regard to the whereabouts of 
garment.! But does not a certain lack of humour 
ray itself if we ask whether such a statement is in- 
ble? May we not read into the Apostle’s request an 
yritten clause and suppose that when he asked for 
cloak left with Carpus he meant that to the best of 
belief he had left it with Carpus, though the request 
‘ have been inserted under divine inspiration for the 
Dose of giving us a more intimate knowledge of St 
’s private life. 
hough the use of the communis sermo, to a greater 
nt than Newman could have realized, solves many of 
problems surrounding the question of biblical 
rancy, it does not solve them all. A number of 
ual statements apparently intended by the sacred 
fers to be taken as such seem mutually exclusive or 
at variance with something known from another 
‘ce. A time-honoured device for evading such 
culties is that of postulating, often most gratuitously, 
rs on the part of transcribers. At times we know 
there have been such. When we read that Saul was 
year old when he began to reign (I Kings [I Samuel] 
1), it is obvious that the text is corrupt and we may 
onably infer that a like supposition may explain other 
culties. But this hypothesis should not be used 
uitously as it was by Fr Patrizi when he accounts 
the differing chronological orders of our Lord’s 
otations given by St Matthew and St Luke, a subterfuge 
vhich Newman rightly disapproves. It is indeed so 
ably unsatisfactory that it is but little used to-day 
has been to some extent superseded by the hypothesis 
implicit citations’ or unacknowledged quotations 
. other writers made by the hagiographer without 
ctionnaire de la Théologie Catholique, Vol. VII, col. 2265. 
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guaranteeing their veracity. The existence in the |] 
of acknowledged quotations and sources is no 
that there do not exist also many unacknowledged 
Indeed that such tacit quotations exist is beyond de 
The books of Chronicles draw extensively on thos 
Samuel and Kings. Newman fully recognized the possik 
of such tacit citations. “Thus Moses’, he says, ‘may 
incorporated in his manuscript as much from fo1 
documents as is commonly maintained by the cri 
school . . . He new-made and authenticated what 
then was no matter of faith.’ A book may be ins 
‘though not a word of it is an original document’. New 
here shows that he does not really understand the pos 
of the ‘critical’ school, whose case rests largely or 
belief that parallel documents can be shown to cont 
into the book of Joshua, but this does not weaken 
force of his illustration. The use by the sacred wr 
of tacit or implicit quotations is a hypothesis sancti 
with some reservations by the Biblical Commissio 
its decree of 13th February 1905,1 though the Encyc 
Spiritus Paraclitus of Benedict XV (15th September 1 
reproves those who disregarding the judgement of 
Church nimis facile ad citationes quas vocant implicitas 
confugi unt.2 

Understanding of oriental modes of expression 
figures of speech, supplemented by a reasonable us 
the assumption of tacit quotations whose accurac 
not guaranteed by the writer, resolve so many difficu 
that we are now living under a clearer sky than v 
Newman and Healy crossed swords or when Providentis 
Deus appeared. But these explanations do no more 
remove individual difficulties. They do not suppl 
answer to the question whether Scripture can co: 
error. Probably the majority of highly educated Cath 
hold that it does ; most semi-educated and unedue 
ones that it does not. The former opinion is base: 

1 Denzinger, 1979. 2Denzinger, 2188. 
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nittedly apparent discrepancies between the sacred 
t and what are generally taken to be ascertained facts, 
latter in part on ignorance of the progress of knowledge 
of the Bible itself. But here also a solution is being 
ched by the recognition of a distinction between 
tements which the Bible makes its own and those 
ich it does not. Error is excluded from the former, 
ae id, quod hagiographus asserit, enuntiat, insinuat, retineri 
et assertum, enuntiatum, insinuatum a Spiritu  Sancto 
ecree of Biblical Commission on the Parousia, 18th 
le 1915). Newman would have felt no difficulty in 
scribing to such a formula, since it seems clear that 
obiter dicta were not things which could in the full 
se be said to be asserted, enunciated and insinuated 
the sacred writers. Indeed the Biblical Commission 
If implies that there are statements in Scripture 
ich are not so ‘asserted, enunciated and insinuated’. 
1en, however, we come to consideration of individual 
tements, no doubt there is much room for discussion. 
Leviticus x1, 6, and Deuteronomy xiv, 7, the hare is 
ssed as aruminant ; but who would venture to maintain 
t Scripture asserts and enunciates such a thing ? Surely 
have here one of Newman’s obiter dicta. An ancient 
pitic dietary ordinance, founded in part on a mistaken 
ce of natural history, is, it seems, incorporated into 
Jewish code and textually reproduced by the hagio- 
pher, who in no way guarantees the zoological 
statement. 

The teaching of Leo XIII would not seem to exclude 
er dicta in the Bible in the sense of statements for 
ose accuracy the sacred writer does not vouch. The 
nions of Newman do not seem to admit the existence 
what would be called formal error in the Bible. If 
re is a real difference between the views expressed 
the essay on ‘Inspiration in its relation to revelation’ 
| the teaching of Providentissimus Deus, that difference 
ms to be narrower than is often assumed. 
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TOWARDS A EUCHARISTIC 
DEFINITION OF SACRIFIC! 


By DOM SEBASTIAN MOO?! 


the Eucharist’. I wish to stress this at the s 
for the title suggests another idea, whicl 
not the one I want to develop. It suggests: a definitic 
sacrifice in terms of thanksgiving, a metaphysic of sacu 
basing the latter on the non-indigence of God, so 
our gift is really the expression of our need.! It is. 
this that I have in mind when I ask for a eucha 
conception of sacrifice: the object of these notes : 
suggest a conception of sacrifice based on, and adec 
to that unique thing the Eucharist, which is a sacri 
In the article entitled ‘The Theology of the Mass: 
the Liturgical Datum’? I tried to indicate a problem Ww 
seems to me to be the problem of the Mass when 
latter is viewed concretely in the light of liturgical 
patristic evidence: that of reconciling two ‘clim 
which we encounter in the liturgical text: 1, sacs 
in terms of ‘the gifts’, “thy creatures of bread and w 
and 2, sacrifice in terms of the Body and Blood. B. 
myself on the fact that that which gives us the | 
and Blood is the consecration which is the ‘sac: 
of the natural gifts, | concluded that, far from there t 
a conflict between the two climates, the fundam: 
reality of the Mass-sacrifice, the Body and Blood, 
only be stated adequately if the object of ‘we offer 
the bread and wine. The sacrifice of the Mass consi 
in the consecration, the object of ‘we offer’ mus 
the object of consecration. 


B ‘eucharistic’ in this title I mean ‘pertainin: 


1 This is the ‘eucharistic’ sacrifice with which Justin and Irenaeus m 
familiar. Cf. Dialogue 117 and Adv. haer. 4, Hv 2, 197ff. 
2 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Winter 1950, pp. 31ff. 
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I took it no further. But if we leave it there, we leave 
e way open to a dangerous simplification, that of saying: 
here are two things to be considered and kept distinct: 
e sacrifice itself, and our offering in it; we may only 
fer to the Body and Blood if we are speaking of that 
rt of the sacrifice which is independent of us; if we 
> speaking of our offering, that can be referred only 
the bread and wine’. A simplification—yet in a sense 
© a complication, since it resists the obvious and 
nple fact that offering is sacrifice, and that our offering 
anot be distinguished in this way from the sacrifice. 
id although it can be shown (as I tried to do) that 
ese two things regarded in this way point to the same 
yotal reality—the consecration, sacring the bread and 
ne and making present the Body and Blood—we 
mot be satisfied finally with such a factual coincidence, 
ake it that this dissatisfaction is the basis of Mgr Davis’s 
iticism.! 

We might express the dissatisfaction which the above 
sory leaves us with, in some such terms as these: we 
» told, in numberless definitions of faith, that the Mass 
a sacrifice, and that it is offered by the Church; we 
» told that it derives wholly from the sacrifice of the 
oss, that that which makes it to be what it is is the 
ssence of the Body and Blood. Now if this is the 
rifice of the Mass, the formal statement of sacrifice in 
> Mass—the statement: ‘we offer’—must be referred 
some way to the Body and Blood. 

We must, then, be able to refer the statement “we 
er’ to the Body and Blood. Are we to do this by 
iply stating that what we offer is not the bread and 
ne but the Body and Blood? The whole difficulty is 
tt this way out is excluded. For it is simply a recurn 
that way of stating the problem which, I tried to 


The Priesthood of the Faithful, THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, Spring 1951, note 
. 162. Citations of Mgr Davis in the course of the present article refer to 


note. 
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show, puts us at odds with the liturgical and the tt 
logical datum alike: a conception, namely, of the bp 
and wine and the Body and Blood as two alterna 
objects of offering. The statement ‘we offer, not 
bread and wine, but the Body and Blood’ answer 
question that should never have been asked. The the 
which I suggested exposes, to my mind, the invali 
of this question and the consequent invalidity of 
statement—‘not the bread and wine, but the Body 

Blood’—that is set in the terms of that question. 

theory seems to me valid as getting us out of a wr 
position: it is what it leaves us with that is still unsé 
factory. For what it leaves us with is still short of 
possibility of stating our offering in terms of the B 
and Blood. 

The question, then, is: how are we to arrive ¢ 
simple and single statement of our offering, in term: 
the Body and Blood, without accepting orapresuppo: 
the language of two alternative objects for offerin 
‘bread and wine’ or ‘the Body and Blood’? We see 
single statement of our offering that shall relate it 
the whole datum—the bread and wine and the B 
and Blood. The approach which I criticized opts for 
Body and Blood and excludes the bread and wine (0 
least makes it very difficult to see how they can 
included). The theory I proposed relates our offe! 
to the bread and wine, and makes the Body and Bl 
come in at a level which our offering, as ours, does 
touch. The reason why it does not touch it is th: 
there conceive of ‘offering’ as something we do with thi 
and we do not do anything with the Body and Ble 
They simply are, containing in themselves the totality 
sacrifice, not sacrificed by us. The only way open to 
is to expand this conception of offering so that, w 
maintaining this sense (which, taken as the only se 
cannot embrace the Body and Blood), it can refer so 
how to the Body and Blood. In other words, ‘we of 
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ist refer to the Body and Blood without thereby 
ving the latter as its object as ‘bread and wine’ is the 
ject in ‘we offer bread and wine’. What we seek, 
en, is a meaning for ‘offer’ which the Mass, and the 
iss alone, imposes: a meaning (to anticipate somewhat) 
which the verb can have at once an object (as in any 
rifice) and an ‘object’ of another kind, a reality which 
sludes it, a ‘what we offer’ that shall be ‘that in which 
> offer’. This is vague, but it is only intended as an 
lication of the direction which this enquiry will take. 
Before proceeding further, we can map out simply 
e whole distance which is to be covered, and which 
y theory only partially covered. Thus: in the approach 
tich I criticized, ‘offer’ is referred to the Body and 
ood in the simple sense that it has the latter for its 
ject; in the theory which I proposed it is insisted that 
fer’ in this sense cannot be referred to the Body and 
ood; it now remains to go beyond this sense, in order 
make ‘offer’ referable to the Body and Blood in such 
vay as not to have the latter for its object in the ordinary 
ise, and to be able to retain as its object the bread 
d wine. The journey mapped out is a full transition 
ym asking: ‘What is offered at Mass?’ to asking: 
hat does ‘‘offer’’ mean in the Mass?’ What we seek 
a eucharistic definition of sacrifice. 

The elaboration of such a definition, as here outlined, 
ry seem a cumbersome business. It may appear that 
- are setting out to load the word ‘offer’ in accordance 
th the requirements of a theory that shall fit the facts: 
scause this, and this, and that are all done at Mass, 
ffer’’ (which covers all that is done) inust mean this 
1s this and that’. Yet this final and inclusive sense for 
fer’ is not, after all, such an amalgam. It is something 
»ple and convincing: only it is unique. The approach 
it is not an adding-up of the senses which must, in 
sordance with the data, be present, but a phenomenolo- 
al study of a single sense which binds together organic- 
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ally the constituent senses. We are not asking: “w 
must ‘‘offer’? mean, bearing in mind that it is refer: 
to two diverse objects (‘‘the gifts’? and “‘the Body 
Blood’’)?’ but: ‘what, in a rich and varied liturg 
text, does ‘offer’? mean, singly and convincingly 
without the aid of a mental~ gymnastic? > What 
Church is about is something unique, not someth 
complicated. Its complexity is only of the type wl 
the mind accepts without labour, with a sense of fu 
ment. When the Church has us say, ‘therefore 
we offer’, she is teaching us to express in a single v 
our distinctive life as the people of God, the r 
priesthood of the Cross. To ‘feel into’ this verb is 
become fully conscious of that life. 

That which first suggested to me a study on tl 
lines is the famous definition of St Cyprian: passic 
enim Domini sacrificium quod offerimus.+ This stater 
unites our offering with a reality that subsists perfe 
without us. This is the whole sense of the Mass, an 
is the approach to this sense in its original tension 
clarifies finally the liturgical datum. If I may hark t 
again to my first article, I should say that while I 
not exclude this tension I did not wholly accept it 
is not enough to say: ‘ ‘‘we offer’’ refers to the br 
and wine: the Sacrifice is the Body and Blood: t! 
two are in fact brought together in the Mass’. No: 
offer’ must be referred organically to the Sacrifice wi 
yet subsists without us. And they are not merely bro 
together, somehow, in the Mass. They are expressed 
gether by one word ‘offer’. But this means that ‘of 
has a special sense. 

But not an esoteric sense. The word is drawn int 
larger pattern, in which it does not lose its ordir 
sense. How it keeps that sense and ‘belongs’ perfe 
in the larger pattern of a Sacrifice of which our atten 
at sacrifice are but shadows—that is what we have 


: Ep. 63, 17. 
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y to make clear. And, to risk a tedious reiteration, 
is not enough to answer this question simply in terms 
the bread and wine, our gifts. The word ‘offer’ keeps 
; normal sense not only in the larger pattern (wherein 
can still qualify the bread and wine), but even in 
ferring to the Body and Blood which is the principle 
that pattern. For ‘the Body and Blood’ means sacrifice, 
d ‘offer’ means sacrifice, and the Mass is only one 
crifice. 

We offer a sacrifice: yet what we offer is the Sacrifice. 
id it must be remembered that the intrinsic perfection 
this Sacrifice, whereby it subsists without us, is not 
oted merely in the fact of Calvary, of Christ’s voluntary 
crifice performed without our co-operation. It ‘dates 
ck’ further than that, into the hypostatic union itself, 
hose finat showing-forth is the Ascension, the eternal 
ssion at the Father’s right hand. This is the Sacrifice. 
ow there are two ways in which we can consider the 
-presence, in the Mass, of these two elements, our 
fering and the Sacrifice. We may consider them in a 
ay which brings out formally the difference between 
em. We may regard our offering as ‘something we do’, 
d the Sacrifice as ‘something done, perfect, without 
’. It is thus that I considered them in the first article. 
it we can also consider them from the point of view 
sacrifice itself: and this, perforce, brings them together 
nply because each involves the concept of sacrifice. 
wus, while under the first point of view we exclude 
rmally the possibility of our doing what is, in itself 
d by itself, perfectly done, under the second point of 
2w we cannot but refer our doing, regarded now as a 
rificing, to what is done, regarded now as Sacrifice. 
There is thus a vital correspondence between our 
srificing and the Sacrifice: our offering is of the Sacrifice. 
t the flow, so to speak, in this correspondence is 


It is the introivit semel in sancta of 9, 12 that is the basic idea of Hebrews, 
classical N.T. expression of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. 
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from the Sacrifice to ours, not vice-versa. Here, I thi 
is the whole point. To make of the Body and Blc 
the object, in the ordinary sense, of our sacrificing, is: 
reverse this direction and deprive the Body and Blc 
of their absolute quality. But the full implication of t 
absolute quality is not the total detachment of the Be 
and Blood from our offering, but the bringing of 
latter into the orbit of the Body and Blood. It is — 
property of an absolute not only not to be referred 
anything else, but also to refer everything else to its: 
The Body and Blood are detached from our offeriz 
but our offering is not detached from the Body and Blo: 
There is thus at the heart of the Eucharist a reversal 
the grammar of sacrifice. Normally it is the offering 
a thing that constitutes that thing a sacrifice: here it 
the intrinsic sacrificial being of the thing that constitu 
our action in its regard as an offering. An ordin 
sacrifice is a sacrifice because we offer it: “we offer - 
Mass because it is a sacrifice. 

A reversal—but not an overturning. Rather, 
overflowing of the Sacrifice into our sacrificial actic 
fecundating that action so that it flourishes with 
own characteristic humble life. The action is ma 
self-expression as a creature, God’s thing offering thi 
to God, naive, gauche, humble, even tragic. This acti 
rooted and made to live in the cosmic perfection 
Sacrifice which transcends and fulfils it—this surely 
the Mass-offering, using with perfect rightness | 
natural language of sacrifice, conscious of the transcend. 
sacrificial reality, and expressing this consciousness 
discreetly just because it is so sure of it. 

It is along these lines, I think, that we have to interp 
the anaphora in its solemn statement: offerimus praecla 
majestati tuae de tuis donis ac datis hostiam puram. 1 
statement refers to the Body and Blood, but it ref 
to this through the specifically ‘eucharistic’ sense w 
which offerimus is here, especially, charged. Here 
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e in no doubt that it is the Sacrifice that the Church 
about, not merely an oblation of bread and wine: 
nich really means that the Sacrifice is giving to the 
aurch her meaning for offerimus. The difference of the 
ass from other sacrifices has here its most radical 
pression—not as a difference of object, which does not 
t to the root of the matter, but as a new richness of 
eaning in the verb itself, a richness derived from its 
atext (Unde et memores . . . tam beatae passionis . . . 
surrectionis . . . ascensionis) rather than from ‘an 
ject nobler than bread and wine’. 

The Church’s meaning for ‘offer’ and ‘sacrifice’ com- 
nes, with a divine art, subtlety with simplicity, 
cessibility with elusiveness. We can interpret it in 
rms of natural sacrifice-language, and so long as we 
e concerned with the particular secreta where that 
guage appears, the interpretation feels, and is, right. 
Jen, just as we have pinned it down, we find that we 
= missing something—but not something that could 
added, not a new object (the Body and Blood) whose 
clusion would provide a whole interpretation. For if 
e ‘natural’ interpretation is felt to fall short of the point, 
e insertion of a new object slips over the point. Treat- 
sent in terms of this or that object for offering is 
sensitive to the internal relation whereby our act of 
ering, referred to the Body and Blood, receives from 
e Jatter an enlargement of its sense. And whereas the 
nple insertion of a new object tends to make the old 
atural’ language no longer a propos, the deeper ‘en- 
gement of sense’ has the opposite effect: for the old 
iguage has now its whole life, all its validity, from 
, Sacrifice with which it is in vivifying contact. Always 
fore us is the Sacrifice making our sacrifice: the wholeness 
sacrifice supporting the partial human act of sacrifice, 
the absolute supports, and does not displace, the 
ntingent. 
Passio est Domini Sacrificium quod offerimus. The Sacrifice 
offered, once for all, and accepted. Our offering is 
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new each time: and this not only because our g 
are new each time: rather there is the perpetual renovat 
of the ephemeral by the eternal. The Mass is no 
renewal of the Sacrifice of Christ, but the renewal 
sacrifice by and in the Sacrifice of Christ. 

It is always easier, in theology, to say what a giv 
expression cannot mean than to say what it does me 
In my first article I limited myself to insisting that 1 
language of the canon cannot refer to the Body < 
Blood as to an object replacing our gifts of bread and wi 
The plenary interpretation of that Janguage involves me 
than saying, as 1 did there, that it only touches 1 
bread and wine, while the Body and Blood is a sacrific 
reality beyond our offering: it involves seeing that t 
reality flows back, as it were, onto our offering. T 
conception seems to me to have the flexibility requis 
to do justice to the richness of the datum: to a langus 
which refers throughout to our gifts of bread and w: 
in a way that is open to the eternal and perfect Sacrifi 

This ‘adequate’ interpretation is something to 
approached rather than defined. I should say that it 
approached rather than defined by the liturgy itself. 7 
idea, for instance, that what we offer is bread and wi 
to be changed by God into the Body and Blood, a 
that this changing is his acceptance of our huml 
sacrifice, is such an approach, and it is a liturgical ide 


1 St Cyprian, who gives us this definition, is fully alive to the ‘natural’ asp 
of the Eucharistic sacrifice. He rebukes a rich woman for ‘coming to the Loi 
sacrifice without a sacrifice, and taking her share from the sacrifice offered 
the poor’ (de op. et eleemos. 15). 

2 The whole epiclesis-question is intimately bound up with this equatior 
‘consecration’ with ‘acceptance’, and it would seem that the eastern epicl 
is simply a petition for acceptance articulated in terms of this equation 
comes at the natural point for asking for acceptance (i.e. immediately a 
‘we offer’), the point where the Roman canon does so in the beautiful heave1 
altar prayer. Mgr Davis, who understands the Roman anamnesis-offering 
‘our offering of the divine victim’, goes on to say that ‘some forms of anamn 
confuse this idea by introducing immediately some form of epiclesis’. So 
as I know (I have not got beyond Brightman) every single anamnesis in Christ 
dom, with the exception of the Roman, does this. And the fact that most 
these rites are practised by the Catholic Church places a limit, to say the le 
to the extent to which they can be described as ‘confusing’ the central ide: 
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would sin only in posing as the idea of the Mass, for it 
yuld thereby cease to be open to this grand idea which 
beyond it, and which is the Church’s idea, ratified by 
enty centuries of tradition. It is short of the idea, but 
1 be open to it. 

It is a simplification of it: the idea that we offer to 
Wd bread and wine, and receive from him in exchange 
> Body and Blood, as earnest of his acceptance, is 
re easily expressed than the richer basic idea which 
ncentrates the whole of this ‘exchange’ in the act of 
ering itself and thus makes of the ‘exchange’ some- 
ng deeper, that profound reversal within the act of 
ring which | have been trying to suggest. And it is 
> fact that this fuller idea underlies the ‘exchange’ idea 
tt prevents us from taking the latter as the liturgy’s 
t word. Mgr Davis says that I admit a difficulty for my 
erpretation in the fact that “the present Roman Mass 
» words which do not easily apply to the bread and 
ne before consecration’. This fact, however, does 
t make the “exchange’ idea invalid; it only shows that 
is but an approximate idea. That the Roman canon 
ers to more than ‘the bread and wine before con- 
ration’ does not exclude a persistent reference to the 
ad and wine (=the approximate idea)—it only 
ans that the language of the canon is open to the 
rifice which is its ultimate raison d’étre. To say that 
- canon refers to more than ‘the bread and wine 
ore consecration’ is not the same thing as to say 
t it is referring, in these places, to ‘the elements 
sr consecration’. It is to say only that the canon is 
iscious of the Sacrifice in which (and, indeed, of which) 
our sacrifice. It refers, if we like, to the Body and 
Mass. In any case, a prayer ‘after the consecration’ that the elements be 
n up onto the heavenly altar would seem to be just as ‘confusing’ from 
Davis’s point of view. There is surely no doubt that this prayer refers to 
sanctification of the gifts. Cf. ‘Uno eodemquo tempore ac momento et in 
© rapitur ministerio angelorum consociandum corpori Christi et ante 


os Sacerdotis in altari videtur’ (a sermon once attributed to St Gregory, 
ci, 1263 ; ccxvii, 891). 
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Blood—not as ‘the elements after consecration’, bu 
the Sacrifice which we are really about and which 
supporting our sacrifice at the latter’s roots, supp: 
a continued reference to the matter of that sacrifi 
We are brought back always to the same point: in te 
of objects of sacrifice (‘the bread and wine, or the F 
and Blood’) the Mass-problem simply cannot be sok 
We are driven to a more flexible approach. 

And this approach does justice not only to the r 
elements in the present Roman canon which evide 
clearly a persistent reference to the bread and wine 
natural gifts,! but also to the canon’s antecedent in wl 
this reference in the anamnesis-offering is clearer 
mean the Hippolytus prayer.2 We cannot exclude 
antecedent, any more than we can exclude evidence 
the same tradition in the canon so as to say with |] 
Davis: ‘However the origin of these prayers be explair 
it seems that for centuries they have been used to exp 
our offering of the divine victim’. I am sure Mgr D 
will agree that as Catholics we are responsible for 
whole Catholic past. Certainly heresy is to be founc 
the fathers, but in an extremely non-speculative, cone 
medium such as liturgy it should never be necessarj 
resort to the expedient of saying, ‘Whatever they me 
this is what is meant’. ‘What is meant’ in the litt 
is something large, subtle and comprehensive of n 
different ‘slants’, and if we feel justified in washing 
hands of what an earlier generation may have me 
it is likely that our interpretation of the present liturg 
text is narrower than the text itself. ‘What they me 
should be taken as a complimentary possibility in 
present meaning. 

1E.g. Supra quae and Supplices. Cf. above note. 

2 For an altogether admirable treatment of this prayer by a Catholic au 
see Elfers, Die Kirchordnung Hippolyts von Rom, Paderborn ’38. He says ¢ 
oblatio Sanctae Ecclesiae referred to immediately after offerimus tibi ‘pan 


calicem: ‘Es ist falsch Oblatio auf den schon gegenwéartigen Christus zu de 


dieser wird erst gegenwartig durch die gesamte Eucharistie, der die Ep: 
eingefiigt ist’, p. 219. 
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Mr Eliot has found himself able to say in print, a 
pos of an idea which he has been adumbrating, that 
is ‘so difficult that I am not sure | grasp it myself 
cept in flashes, or that I comprehend all its implica- 
ms’,1 and his authority emboldens me to say the same 
ing about the idea on which this article is based. | 
fer it, with the clumsiness which the expression of 
idea so perceived involves, as the only idea which, 
far, in this most challenging matter of liturgy, I find 
tisfying. Sacrifice involves a certain dominion of the 
ferer over the thing offered. I find I can attach a meaning 
a state of affairs in which this relationship is reversed 
such a way that the offerer owes his very condition 
offerer to a unique Thing which is, in and by itself, 
crifice, and in such a way that this profound reversal 
 turning-back of the Sacrifice on the sacrificer gives 
e ultimate and whole sense to his act of offering. 
This concept of reversal, as I see it, is an ‘expanding’ 
mcept. It describes, that is to say, an interior relation- 
ip of inexhaustible richness, and suggests how we 
ay see further and further into that relationship. This 
oiral’ movement is satisfying because it seems to 
rrespond to the development of one’s experience of 
e liturgy: for this development is a progressive realiza- 
mn, surely, of the ‘earthy’ sacrificial reality of the 
ass and of its uniqueness and spirituality—a realization 
these two factors as inextricably interwoven and 
hancing each our sense of the other. The more we become 
ve to the ‘accessible’ element—the canon using the 
mptuous yet sober language of the old Roman civic cult? 
the more we become conscious of the ‘elusiveness’. 
is this surprising fact of experience that points to the 
ner organic complex of the liturgy, and suggests the 
ethod whereby we should approach it. Apart from 
ne such method, apart from some such articulation of 
e datum, I do not see how a whole theology of the 
ass can be attempted. 


| Notes towards the Definition of Culture, p. 30. 

2 There are some splendid pages on this theme by Christine Mohrmann, 
haps the greatest contemporary student of Christian Latin. Cf. Le latin 
irgique, La Maison-Dieu 23 (’50), pp- 5-39 especially pp. 15-30. 
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By PROF H. A. BRUCE 


Arthur Eddington published his book on 
expanding universe. The public became aware tl 
for the first time of the existence of a new and obviou 
important problem, which had arisen from an applicat: 
of relativity theory to certain observations on the m 
distant objects in the accessible part of the univer 
Many important investigations both on the theoreti 
and on the practical side have been made in this fi 
since Eddington’s book appeared, and the origi 
discussion has been widened into a general study of ¢ 
structure and behaviour of the universe of matter a: 
whole. A_ sufficient number of facts concerning t 
universe has become known in the course of time 
turn ‘cosmology’ into a definite branch of science. 
Cosmological problems received considerable public 
not so long ago when Mr F. Hoyle of Cambridge gavi 
series of talks about the nature of the universe and 
own ‘New Cosmology’ on the B.B.C. and published 
ideas in a book which has become as widely read 
were Eddington’s and Jeans’s writings in their tin 
It is rather unfortunate that Mr Hoyle has raised 1 
question of the impact of the ‘New Cosmology’ 
the problem of “man’s place in the universe’ and ‘c 
temporary religious beliefs’, and still more so that t 
part of his book has received an attention out of 
proportion to its actual importance. It is easy to see t! 
astronomical cosmology has no direct bearing on eitl 
philosophy or theology, and that Mr Hoyle’s ratl 
strange views on such subjects are in no way a consequer 
of his theory. 
To clarify the position, which has become somew 
confused in the course of recent controversies, it mis 
be worth while to define the type of problem w 


if is about twenty years ago now since the late 
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ich astronomical cosmology is actually concerned, 
| to indicate the reasoning which underlies our present 
as about the universe of matter. Cosmology is concerned 
h the investigation of the spatial structure of the 
verse and the changes which occur in this structure 
the course of time, that is, with its history and its 
ure. We start by considering ‘space’ as being filled 
h ‘matter’, and we assume the existence of ‘forces’ 
ich are active wherever matter is found, and whose 
ength at any point depends on the amount of matter 
sent and on its spatial distribution. We know from 
study of that nearby part of space which is accessible 
measurement, that, for instance, the structure of the 
netary system or the observed motions of the planets 
ind the Sun can be explained with considerable 
uracy in terms of the framework of Newtonian 
ssical mechanics. This means that we rely on the 
idity of Newton’s law of gravitation and certain 
tulates such as that relating force to motion. Last 
not least, we assume that the space in which things 
ypen is Euclidean or, in other words, is such that 
laws of ordinary Euclidean geometry hold within it. 
When we extend our investigation to the whole 
verse, we have to consider that what holds for a 
ited region of space need not still remain true. The 
- of gravitational attraction, for instance, which we 
1 to be valid within the solar system, need not have 
ctly the same form when it is applied to a very much 
yer region of space. Any application of the law of 
vitation in its Newtonian form to the whole universe 
uld not rest on actual experience, although such an 
lication would be perfectly legitimate. The difficulty 
sxtrapolating from the limited space of our experience 
the whole universe, and the necessity of having to 
sider possible new factors, has given rise to the 
stence of a number of different cosmological theories. 
‘ious ‘models’ of the universe have been suggested 
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which differ from each other either in the framew 
of mechanical laws which they adopt, or in their ass 
tions regarding the distribution of matter through 
universe. 

One of the main difficulties of any theory of the unive 
was realized soon after Newton. If the universe 
infinitely extended,-as Newton tacitly assumed, it nm 
contain also an infinite amount of matter, which n 
be spread out throughout the entire space. If this 
not so, the universe would collapse through the ef 
of gravitation. However, if the universe is infinite 
filled throughout with matter, infinitely strong for 
have to be expected to act on any piece of matte: 
any point, and it is hard to see how these could bala 
each other out sufficiently to prevent matter from moy 
in a completely unpredictable manner. 

This difficulty, which is really the difficulty of 
infinite, can be overcome in various ways. “At one ti 
about a quarter of a century ago, when what we 1 
call the large scale distribution of matter in the univ: 
was still unknown, it was suggested that the prob 
could be solved if the matter were distributed in st 
according to a pattern. The constituents of the univ 
would have to be arranged in such a manner that, 
the stars form groups, the groups form clusters, 
clusters systems and so on, the whole universe forn 
one super-system. It was shown that a position cc 
be imagined in which the amount of matter in no volt 
of space, however large, would be unlimited. A 
result, no infinitely large forces would exist at any po 
and the difficulty mentioned earlier would not ar 
Such a model universe could be in a state of equilibri: 
Though some of the sub-systems might be in moti 
the whole super-system could still remain stable. ” 
‘hierarchical’ model shows that it is possible to ima; 
a static universe of infinite extension in which the ] 
of classical Newtonian mechanics and the law of gravita 
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Id, but in which the problem normally arising from 
2 assumption of an infinite space has been removed. 
e model is, however, not realized in nature. We do 
counter sub-systems of various kinds, but the sequence 
saks down at an early stage. 

To reach the second and rather more important type 
model universe, we now assume that matter, which 
eys the laws of classical Newtonian mechanics, is more 
less evenly spread through an infinite space. To avoid 
> fundamental difficulty of the infinite we introduce 
o the theory something like the so-called ‘cosmological 
nciple’, which postulates that any observer anywhere 
the given universe is to form the same picture not 
ly of the distribution of matter around him, but also 
the state of its motion. The latter condition is necessary 
avoid the state of unpredictable motion which would 
re to be expected otherwise. The introduction of an 
umption of this sort makes it possible to solve the 
»blem mathematically. It appears that such a universe 
not be at rest. A number of solutions are possible, all 
which show the matter in the model universe to be 
a state of world-wide systematic motion, amounting 
a contraction or expansion of the whole. What had 
sn indefinite in the original formulation of the problem 
comes clearly defined as a consequence of the intro- 
stion of the cosmological principle. World-models of 
s type have been studied theoretically in considerable 
ail by various astronomers in recent years. 

We now proceed to what is probably the best-known 
e of model universe: that following from an application 
Einstein’s relativity theory. The fundamental difficulty 
the problem is overcome here by the introduction of 
te, but unbounded, space. Ordinary Euclidean or 
t’ space is replaced by curved or spherical space. 
erical as compared with flat space is in three dimensions 
at the surface of a sphere is compared with a plane 
two dimensions. The surface of a sphere, say that of 
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the Earth, has no boundary, in the sense that one 

walk round it without coming to an end. At the sz 
time it has a finite size, whereas a plane is infinite 
the same way as the curvature of the two-dimensic 
surface of a sphere is determined by its radius, 

curvature of three-dimensional space can be indicated 
a correspondingly defined ‘radius’. 

One of Einstein’s fundamental postulates _ is 
equivalence of gravitation with structure of cur 
non-Euclidean space. Einstein also, at least in his orig 
theory, introduced a relation between the radius ¢ 
spherical universe and the total amount of matter c 
tained in it. The detailed discussion of the equation: 
general relativity and their application to cosmolog 
largely due to Canon Lemaitre of Louvain and the 
Sir Arthur Eddington. The original equations al 
quite a number of different solutions, some of wl 
resemble closely the solutions found for *the previ 
‘Newtonian’ model universe. The relativity model cc 
be at rest theoretically—and this model in particula 
called the ‘Einstein universe’—but, as Lemaitre | 
showed, such a universe would be in a state of unsté 
equilibrium and would begin to expand or contract 
the result of the very slightest disturbance. In the 
various things may happen. The universe may first exp 
and then contract, it may expand at an ever decrea: 
rate, or it may expand faster and faster. Also its ra 
may oscillate between a maximum and minimum va 

Two solutions have been investigated in considers 
detail. According to the first, which is usually connec 
with Eddington’s name, the present expanding univ 
started originally as an ‘Einstein’ static universe wk 
equilibrium was disturbed, this causing the universe 
expand. The second solution is that of Lemaitre, \ 
favours the idea that the expansion of the universe sta 
with an explosion of what he calls the ‘primeval ato 
This superatom corresponds in Lemaitre’s solution 
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ve ‘Einstein’, finite, closed universe of Eddington’s. 
ither of them is supposed to have contained all the 
atter of the universe and filled all its space ‘at the 
eginning’. 

To sum up, both the classical and the relativity theory 
ave open quite a number of different possibilities for 
re mechanical behaviour of a universe of matter. All 
lutions, however, have one point in common, that 
@ universe cannot be at rest, but must show signs of 
stematic motion on a large scale. To find whether 
ry of these theories applies to the accessible part of 
e actual universe we must look for evidence of such 
otions in regions of space in which matter can be 
sumed to be more or less evenly distributed. Such 
idence was actually found about a quarter of a century 
0, at a time when cosmological theory was only in its 
fancy. 

This evidence is based on the observation of a certain 
e of objects, known as extragalactic nebulae, millions 
which have become visible through the large telescopes 
the present time. A rather well-known example of 
ch nebulae is the spiral nebula in the constellation of 
\dromeda, which is just visible to the naked eye. Seen 
rough a telescope it shows spiral structure, and with 
ge instruments it is actually resolved into clusters of 
pusands of individual stars. Many other similar spiral 
uctures have been observed amongst extragalactic 
bulae, and our own ‘Milky Way’ agglomeration of 
rs, when seen from a very large distance, would 
doubtedly present a similar spiral appearance. The 
tragalactic nebulae are very distant systems of stars, 
laxies’, similar to our Milky Way, as was recognized 
en methods were found to measure their distances 
m us. The dimensions of our own galaxy, of which 
. Sun and about a hundred thousand million other 
ilar stars are members, are such that a ray of light 
uld take about hundred thousand years to cross it, or, 
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in other words, its diameter is of the order of a hund: 
thousand ‘light-years’. We know now that the dimensi: 
of other galaxies or nebulae are similar. The aver 
distance between stars in our own galaxy—and probably 
other galaxies also—is a few ‘light-years’ (the nearest s 
is four ‘light-years’ away from the Sun). The nebula 
the constellation of Andromeda is the nearest of 
galaxies, being at a distance of about seven hund 
thousand ‘light-years’. The same order of dista 
appears to separate other galaxies from each oth 
Measured in terms of proportional size, galaxies 
considerably closer together in space than stars are wit 
a galaxy. 

Millions of galaxies are known to exist, each ¢ 
sisting of between a few million and a hundred thous: 
million stars. They appear to be more or less uniforn 
scattered through space. Many more nebulae have co 
into view since the new 2o0o0-inch telescépe was 
into use which can reach objects at a distance of 0 
thousand million ‘light years’. In the case of nebu 
at such distances we receive light which has left 
source a thousand million years ago. 

The world of extragalactic nebulae answers 
requirements of the cosmological theory in so far as 
here encounter matter which is fairly evenly distribu 
throughout large regions of space. This could not 
said of the stars, for instance, which are concentra 
in groups of various size. Do the extragalactic nebt 
show any evidence of systematic motion as 
cosmological theory would predict? Measurements ba 
on the so-called “Doppler’ principle have actually revea 
systematic motions in the line of sight. 

The motions found are all motions of recession, « 
the speeds of recession have been measured. They 
considerable in all cases and, what is more importe 
appear to be proportional to the distances of the nebul 
Observation shows that the world of nebulae is open 
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-, The faintest nebulae for which such measurements 
recession have been made—this result was announced 
y a few weeks ago from Mount Palomar—are at a 
tance of four hundred million ‘light-years’. They 
ede with a velocity of about thirty-six thousand miles 
- second, or about one fifth the velocity of light. If the 
served increase of speed with distance is maintained 
oughout space—and there is no reason to doubt this 
umption—nebulae at a distance of about two thousand 
lion ‘light-years’ should move with the velocity of 
at and become invisible to us. This distance is only 
ice that which we can reach with the 200-inch 
escope, that is, an instrument of twice this size would 
yw us all the nebulae which we could ever hope to see. 
t may be argued that these deductions about nebular 
ocities of recession depend on a particular inter- 
tation of the analysis of nebular light (in technical 
guage, the interpretation of red-shifts in the spectra 
nebulae in terms of ‘Doppler’ motion) and might be 
able of another explanation. It has been said that the 
it of distant nebulae, since it has travelled very large 
tances before reaching us, may show effects of its 
rney which could appear to us as ‘Doppler’ effects. 
wever, such assumptions should be avoided as long 
there is no evidence from any other field of physics for 
existence of such effects. At present it would appear 
be completely reasonable to assume that our 
ervations point to real recessions of the nebulae. 
The fact that all nebulae recede from us might look 
arst sight as if we were located in the centre of the 
verse. It can easily be seen, however, that as long as 

whole universe is really expanding, an observer 
ated on any other nebula would get exactly the same 
gression of radial recession, with the velocity 
reasing with increasing distance, as we do ourselves. 
> difficulty of finding ourselves suddenly at the centre 
the universe does not actually arise. 
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The question now is: which of the various theore 
models of the universe is actually realized in nat 
Unfortunately, our observational data are ‘ne 
sufficiently complete nor sufficiently accurate for v 
give a definite answer-to such questions as the de 
of curvature of space or the past and future behay 
of the universe. To do this, we would require to k 
more about the space distribution of the nebulae an 
measure a larger number of velocities than has | 
possible so far: 

As regards the rate of expansion, present observat 
on the speeds of recession of nebulae at various dista 
indicate that any distance between any two nebula 
doubled within about two thousand million year: 
the present rate of expansion has remained constan 
the time, the universe must have started expanding al 
two thousand million years ago. This was the time w 
according to Lemaitre, the original primeval a 
exploded. It is interesting to note that this time ag 
with the age of the Earth and many similar stars, 
is not much shorter than what we now believe te 
the age of the very oldest stars. 

The age of the Earth, or more correctly the age o 
solid crust, can be determined from measurement 
the relative abundance of certain radioactive eleme 
The ages of the stars can be discovered from their chen 
composition and from our present knowledge of 1 
sources of energy. It has been established that the 
and the majority of stars derive their energy from 
conversion of hydrogen into helium, and it is the meas 
ments of the relative abundance of these two elem 
which indicate these ages. The Sun, for instance, cai 
have maintained its present rate of radiation of | 
and heat for much longer than ten thousand mil 
years. The same applies to most other stars, and t 
are some very luminous ones which cannot be o 
than a few million years. The oldest stars are prob 
five thousand million years old. 
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‘he general agreement between the ages of the Earth, 
Sun, and the majority of stars, and the time when 
expansion started, is accepted not only by Lemaitre 
also by other well-known cosmologists, including 

| Weizsacker, as evidence that the universe, as we 

yw it, originated about two or three thousand million 
rs ago. This time, however, is not quite long enough 
account for the ages of the oldest stars. The dis- 
pancy might be removed if we could assume that the 
ansion started at a slower rate than we observe at 
sent. But the universe could not be very much older than 
naitre claims, because observation shows that hydrogen 
till by far the most abundant element in the universe. 

- have seen that hydrogen is the fuel whose conversion 

> helium keeps the stars shining. If observation shows 

le of this fuel to have been used so far, the universe 
st still be fairly young. 

t appears that the cosmological theory, as we have 

lined it, and the behaviour of the world of nebulae 

ees in general, and that discrepancies could be 
ounted for, in particular, by our lack of observational 

1. There are some scientists, however, who have 

posed the view that the whole approach of the theory 

date is incorrect. Any such theory, they believe, 

Is to fundamental difficulties when the present and 

- stages of the universe are compared. It is here that 
new cosmology of Bondi, Gold and _ particularly 

le enters the field. 

loyle’s chief assumption concerns the manner in 

ch the material of the universe was created. All 

vious theories had tacitly assumed that the material 
provided once for all ‘at the beginning’. According 

Hoyle, however, matter is created continuously all 
time. This creation is assumed to take place in such 

ay that the total amount of matter in any sufficiently 

e region of space remains the same all the time. 

atever matter leaves a volume of space on account of 
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expansion is newly created so that the loss is compensa 
It is actually this continuously created matter whic 
responsible, according to Hoyle, for the expansior 
the universe. Hoyle finds that only a very small rat 
creation is necessary to produce the observed effec: 
expansion, so little indeed that this continuous creat 
could never be detected by any instruments. The lay 
conservation of matter, one of the fundamental law: 
Newtonian and Relativity mechanics, would hold, th 
fore, if not in theory, at least in practice. 

Hoyle claims—and this may be the strongest part 
his theory—that roughly the same amount of mat 
whose continuous creation produces the expansion 
the universe, is sufficient also to replenish that backgro 
of diffuse matter out of which galaxies are formed a 
according to Hoyle, are continuously formed. H« 
assumes also that the matter which is created continuot 
is created in the form of hydrogen atoms? so that 
universe is constantly being refuelled. Whereas, accorc 
to the ordinary theory, the universe is running dc 
to a final state at which stars would no longer shi 
Hoyle’s universe remains young all the time. On a br 
scale the universe has always looked and will alw 
look the same as it does now. According to Hoyle, 
universe is infinite in time and space. 

Hoyle and his collaborators propose the hypoth 
of continuous creation, legitimately, as a means of soli 
what to them seems an otherwise insoluble probl 
They are not concerned with the way in which the r 
hydrogen is formed, and would argue that this is 
same sort of mystery as the whereabouts of the reced 
galaxies which disappear from sight once they h 
reached the velocity of light. All that matters to He 
is that the idea of continuous creation ‘works’. ” 
question is whether the introduction of a hypothesis 
this sort is really necessary, in view of the fact that 
observational knowledge of the universe cannot 
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imed to be sufficiently advanced to prove or disprove 
- of the more conservative cosmological theories. 
ntinuous creation must remain a deus ex machina, and 
such should not be introduced until there is no other 
srnative. 
t is of interest that the idea of continuous creation 
been postulated in a somewhat different form from 
yle’s by the German astrophysicist, Jordan, who 
ieves in the spontaneous appearance of whole new 
-s which he identifies with the so-called supernovae. 
dan, following the somewhat earlier ideas of Dirac 
| Eddington, builds his theory on certain relationships 
ich he claims to be fundamental, relating properties 
the smallest constituents of the universe, the atoms, 
h properties of the universe as a whole. In Jordan’s 
ory both the radius and the total amount of matter 
the universe increases with time. The gravitational 
‘action between matter decreases, on the other hand, 
at too slow a rate to be detected by experiment. 
[he essential difference between Hoyle’s theory and 
earlier cosmological theories appears to be that 
yle’s is a ‘steady-state-theory’, whereas the world 
ording to previous ideas has a history, is moving 
m a beginning to an end. The expansion of the universe 
well as the formation of galaxies, the condensation of 
's in galaxies and other facts, all point to the existence 
a one-way direction in cosmical processes. Hoyle 
uld acknowledge this, but he deprives the fact of its 
ificance by the introduction of the concept of 
tinuous creation. Such a concept makes it possible 
avoid the necessity of believing in a beginning of the 
erial world, which Hoyle and others find difficult 
accept. If this idea of a beginning is a real difficulty, 
n that of continuous creation is at least as great, 
ugh, of course, there is no fundamental philosophical 
son why continuous creation, as presented in a 
ntific theory, should not be possible. 
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This brings us back to our starting point. We f 
tried to show that cosmological theory, though 
language may be close to that of philosophy, does 
in fact have any direct bearing on it. There will alv 
be those who, like Hoyle, would claim that any prog 
in science must have an influence on philosophy 
religion. They forget that in science, as cosmology she 
only too clearly, we limit our view to one partic 
aspect of the things around us, and neglect delibera 
other no less real aspects of the world which must 
analysed and studied in their own way. To mention ¢ 
one, no cosmological theory, so long as it remain 
scientific theory, can teach us anything about the rea 
why the universe exists or why the universe is as we 
it. When Hoyle tells us how the ‘New Cosmolc 
affects him personally, he reveals rather an astounc 
ignorance of the nature of religion and of the Chris 
faith in particular. It is strange that his «rather cr 
ideas on such matters, ideas which have nothing whate 
to do with his cosmology, should have been ta 
seriously. 
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HERE THE RAINBOW ENDS: 
STUDY OF D.H. LAWRENCE? 


By iP, ING IDES 


We were discussing the quality of genius. He assented that his 
snius was religious, since it was the search for truth which 
one freed and vitalized him. 


Achsah Brewster, D. H. Lawrence : Reminiscences and Correspondence. ) 


was because Lawrence was a religious genius and a 
searcher for truth that he makes the literary milieu 
into which, perforce, he had to arrive, look so paltry 
null, Provincial geniuses like Dr Johnson and Burns 
the advantage of arriving into intellectual circles that 
2, at least, genuine, though limited. But Lawrence’s 
ity seems almost enhanced by the contrasting 
ality of the contemporary intellectual world: he 
Js out vividly as a real personality amidst the shadows 
hat are even by now dusty and meaningless reputations. 
1e himself put it, he was not concerned to earn his 
g but to earn his life. He was never concerned with 
lishing a reputation; he was only concerned with 
erving jealously his own integrity, and the lesson of 
life is that the preservation of integrity has become 
l-time job. 

awrence’s ‘religious’ attitude to life is inseparable 
) his capacity for self-awareness and real humility, 
tal element of his character so often neglected by 
critics and biographers. In this respect too much 
ition is given to Sons and Lovers, where Lawrence 
ents himself as it were in only one dimension, and 
enough to Women in Love, where, as Birkin, he ruth- 
y analyses his own shortcomings. In a letter to 
ard Garnett of 22nd April 1914, he states the case 
icitly : 

he twentieth anniversary of Lawrence’s death was marked by the publica- 


f ten new reprints in the Penguin series, and by a new biography Portrait 
enius but . . . by Richard Aldington (Heinemann 14s. ). 
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‘ 


. . you tell me lam half a Frenchman and one-eighth a Coc 
But that isn’t it. I have very often the vulgarity and disagreeab! 
of the common people, as you say Cockney, and I may be a Fr 
man. But primarily I am a passionately religious man, an 
novels must be written from the depth of my religious experi 
That I must keep to, because I can only work like that. An 
Cockneyism and commonness are only when the deep f 
doesn’t find its way out, and a sort of jeer comes instead 
sentimentality, and purplism. But you should see the reli 
earnest, suffering man in me first, and then the flippant or cor 
things after. Mrs Garnett says | have no true nobility—wi 
my cleverness and charm. But that is not true. It is there, in 
of all the littlenesses and commonnesses.’! 

Lawrence ‘the religious, earnest, suffering man’ sh 
be seen first, then Lawrence the man of deep lit 
culture and critical intelligence (‘I have left out 
of Lawrence’s literary criticism’, Mr Aldington annot 
confidently in the introduction to the Penguin Se 
Essays), and by that time ‘the flippant or common th 
are forgotten. = 

A man who claims to be a ‘passionately religious r 
and a searcher after truth, deserves to be approa 
with respect and sympathy. To search for truth is, 
all, the most that a Catholic can expect of those n 
his Faith. The worst injustice that can be done to Law: 
is to measure him by standards that are not his 
to try to classify him, and to present him to the v 
like a butterfly in a glass case with a neat label under 
and a pin through him—and then to extol the bea 
colouring of his wings. 

The real Lawrence is not ‘the man with the mes: 
proclaiming salvation by sex, dark gods, and the r 
of the unconscious; Pantheism, Rousseauism, Indivi 
ism or Hedonism are handy but meaningless labels 
Lawrence was no escapist; he had no real faith 
philosophical utopia, though Mr Aldington’s biog 
makes frequent reference to ‘Rananim’,? Lawre 


1 The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, ed. A. Huxley, London, 1933, p- 19 
2 Aldington, op. cit., gives sixteen references to it in the index. 
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ne for his dream colony. But in his essay on Crevecoeur 
vrence himself writes of 

A new world, a world of the Noble Savage and Pristine Nature 
Paradisal Simplicity and all that gorgeousness that flows out 
he unsullied fount of the ink-bottle. Lucky Coleridge, who 
no farther than Bristol. Some of us have gone all the way.’! 
Some of us have gone all the way’—there again is 
vrence’s sincerity and humility. It was Lawrence’s 
iivalent of Coleridge’s Dejection Ode. 

vawrence was a creative artist, and in his search for 
th he relied on his artistic gifts. The integrity of his 
sibility, his intuitive genius, was his test of truth. 
all his valuations of life he used, as it were, an artistic 
ase of perfect pitch’: his intuition reacted instinctively 
relation to all the occasions of life; it was his touch- 
ne for individuals, for art, for places, for social 
itutions, and for belief. Like Blake and Keats before 
1, Lawrence was searching for truth with his one 
at gift, his intuitive genius, and the difficulty and pain 
1is search was due to the limitations and imperfections 
that instrument—and he knew it: 

You will say I repeat myself—that I don’t know the terms of real 
osophy—and that my terms are empty—the empty self—so 
*t write these things to me, I know them beforehand, and they 
‘e me cross.’2 

fe deliberately used the novel-form as his means of 
loring reality, of trying to resolve the problems of 
th, and to satisfy his religious appetite by the powers 
artistic creation : 

One sheds one’s sicknesses in books—repeats and presents 
n one’s emotions to be master of them... 3 

And that again is what I think about writing a novel: one can 
so intensely with one’s characters and the experiences one 
tes or records, it is a life in itself, far better than the vulgar 
g people call life, jazzing or monotony and so on.’”4 


Studies in Classic American Literature, London, 1924, p. 29. 

[o Donald Carswell, 1st September 1918, Letters, ed. Huxley, p. 453, 
ruin Selected Letters, no. 58. 

To A. D. McLeod, 27th October 1913 ; Letters, ed. Huxley, p. 150. 

To M. L. Skinner, 28th August 1925 ; Letters, ed. Huxley, p. 638. 
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Without qualification, such quotations might be i 
preted to prove that Lawrence was using the nove 
a compensation for life, as a fantasy of wish-fulfilm 
But the novel is for him the proving-ground of 
intuitive valuation of life. Conventional morality, 
application of the moral law as a utilitarian standar 
social convention without any corresponding pers 
integrity, was something evil and false for Lawre 
Only by artistic creation could he demonstrate (‘p 
on our pulses’ Keats would have said) its falsity: 


} . in the novel you can see, plainly, when the man goes | 


the woman goes inert. You can develop an instinct for life, i 
will, instead of a theory of right and wrong, good and bad 
Right and wrong is an instinct: but an instinct of the whole 
sciousness in a man, bodily, mental, spiritual at once. And 
in the novel are al] things given full play, or at least, they m. 
given full play, when we realize that life itself, and not inert s: 
is the reason for living.”! A 

Because he is interested only in what he can appre! 
and value intuitively, Lawrence’s ‘philosophy’ w 
philosophy of becoming and not of being. At the o 
he was not even concerned, like Blake, to ‘hold Inf 
in the palm of your hand’; he only wished to establ 
relation between himself and the palm of his har 
Infinity, because it could not be felt, was somet 
unreal, abstract, even evil. In the early novels Lawr 
was asserting the reality of a lost or neglected t 
the reality of forces in human relationships which 
below the level of the articulate consciousness. 
though Lawrence was opening the frontiers of the x 
by demonstrating that the study of the individual ca 
be reduced to the analysis of rational ‘motives’, ne 
theless the neglect of the unrational factor by prey 
novelists was of less importance to him that its d 
in human life. 


1 From ‘Why the Novel Matters’, printed in Phoenix: the Posthumous 
of D. H. Lawrence, ed. E. A. eDonld, London, 1936, p. 538. This va 


essay is not, of course, reprinted in Mr Aldington’s selection for the P. 
series. 
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ut, by the time of The Rainbow, Lawrence was concerned 
1 something deeper than the assertion and exploration 
particular truth. He was trying, by means of the 
bow-symbol itself, to achieve an all-inclusive vision 
eality. The Rainbow is surely one of Lawrence’s most 
cult books, and demands slow assimilation and 
ated rereading. It is a novel of exploration, not of 
ment, of broken arcs, or of the repeated variations 
hythm of a musician striving to achieve a final, 
isive harmony. The life-rhythm of the three successive 
rations of Brangwens is played against the constant 
hm of the flowing, sub-rational life of agricultural 
ity, marked so clearly in the opening spring-sowing 
e (Chapter 1) and the harvest scene in the autumn 
nlight (Chapter tv). The search for, and failure to 
eve, an inclusive arc or life-rhythm, a comprehensive 
) of reality through intuition alone, is most sharpl 
tered in Chapter vu, the visit to Lincoln Cathedral 
inna and Will Brangwen (the second generation). 
rence himself had passed through a ‘gothic phase’, 
Gothic architecture was for him a symbol of an 
sive vision of life which he recognized, but in 
th he could not participate. Will Brangwen’s reaction 
1erefore presented critically; it is Anna’s reaction 
Lawrence endorses: 
way from time, always outside of time ! Between east and 
between dawn and sunset, the church lay like a seed in 
se, dark before germination, silenced after death. Con- 
g birth and death, potential with all the noise and transitation 
e, the cathedral remained hushed, a great involved seed, 
eof the flower would be radiant life inconceivable, but whose 
ning and whose end were the circle of silence. Spanned 
1 with the rainbow, the jewelled gloom folded music upon 
e, light upon darkness, fecundity upon death, as a seed folds 
ipon leaf and silence upon the root and the flower, hushing 
e secret of all between its parts, the death out of which it 
he life into which it has dropped, the immortality it involves, 
he death it will embrace again. 
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Here in the church, ‘before’ and ‘after’ were folded toge 
all was contained in oneness. Brangwen came to his consumma 
Here the stone leapt up from the plain of the earth, leapt up 
manifold, clustered desire each time, up, away from the horiz 
earth, through twilight and dusk and the whole range of dé 
through the swerving, the declination, ah, to the ecstasy, 
touch, to the meeting and the consummation, the meeting, 
clasp, the close embrace, the neutrality, the perfect, swoc 
consummation, the timeless ecstasy. There his soul remaine 
the apex of the arch, clinched in the timeless ecstasy, consummat 


Lawrence’s intuitive sensibility reacted away from 
Gothic inclusiveness as something negative, dead, 1 
a sort of Buddhistic nirvana. He saw ‘the perfect | 
summation’ only as ‘neutrality—‘a temple was n 
perfectly a temple, till it was ruined and mixed up > 
the winds and the sky and the herbs’, because they v 
more real to the creative genius, and to deny the 
was to perpetrate a negation. 

Anna reacts to the Infinite as to sométhing alr 
evil, demonic. Her effort is to preserve indivi 
integrity, to cling to ‘little things’ in the face of an 
possessive Infinity: 


‘Her soul too was carried forward to the altar, to the thre: 
of Eternity, in reverence and fear and joy. But ever she hung 
in the transit, mistrusting the culmination of the altar. She 
not to be flung forward on the lilt and lift of passionate fli 
to be cast at last upon the altar steps as upon the shore 6 
unknown. There was a great joy and a verity in it. But ev 
the dazed swoon of the cathedral, she claimed another right. 
altar was barren, its lights gone out. God burned no more in 
bush. It was dead matter lying there. She claimed the rig 
freedom above her, higher than the roof. She had always a 
of being roofed in. 

So that she caught at little things, which saved her from 
swept forward headlong into the tide of passion that leaps on 
the Infinite in a great mass, triumphant and flinging its own ce 
She wanted to get out of this fixed, leaping, forward-trav 
movement, to rise from it as a bird rises with wet, limp feet 


1 The Rainbow, Penguin edition, London, 1949, pp. 204-5. 
2Tbid., p. 209. 
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sea, to lift herself as a bird lifts its breast and thrusts its body 
a the pulse and heave of a sea that bears it forward to an 
illing conclusion, tear herself away like a bird on wings, and 
he open space where there is clarity, rise above the fixed, 
harged motion, a separate speck that hangs suspended, moves 
way and that, seeing and answering before it sinks again, 
ng chosen or found the direction in which it shall be carried 
ard. 

nd it was as if she must grasp at something, as if her wings 
= too weak to lift her straight off the heaving motion. So she 
ht sight of the wicked, odd little faces carved in stone, and 
stood before them arrested. 

hese sly little faces peeped out of the grand tide of the cathedral 
something that knew better. They knew quite well, these 
> imps that retorted on man’s own illusion, that the cathedral 
not absolute. They winked and leered, giving suggestion of 
many things that had been left out of the great concept of the 
‘ch. ‘However much there is inside here, there’s a good deal 
haven’t got in’, the little faces mocked. 

part from the lift and spring of the great impulse towards 
altar, these little faces had separate wills, separate motions, 
rate knowledge, which rippled back in defiance of the tide, 


laughed in triumph of their own very littleness.’! 
he concluding harmony of the book is forced because, 
ler the symbol, Lawrence is trying to achieve a 
yprehensiveness, a new consummation, which is not 
ified. Ursula (the third generation) rejects Skrebensky 
»ifying worldly materialism) and she achieves harmon- 
; unity with the universe in her vision of the rainbow: 
he saw in the rainbow the earth’s new architecture, the old, 
le corruption of houses and factories swept away, the world 
t up in a living fabric of Truth, fitting to the over-arching 
ren. ’2 
ut the rainbow doesn’t yet fit; the rejection of 
ative forces is not enough, Lawrence has not yet 
adoned his revulsion from Infinite Being. In the next 
el, Women in Love, he sees the problem, in the character 
Gerald, the industrial magnate, as one of conflict 
ie coco 
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between will, human will, and matter. The ord 
force of will is presented as a violation of matter. 
reality of matter comes first; it has its own harm 
and the will that comes to shape it into a new harn 
is something evil, negative: 

‘He had a fight to fight with Matter, with the earth and thi 
it enclosed. This was.the sole idea, to turn upon the inan: 
matter of the underground, and reduce it to his will... 
the man, could interpose a perfect, changeless, godlike me 
between himself and the Matter he had to subjugate. There 
two opposites, his will, and the resistent Matter of the ¢ 
And between these he could establish the very expression ¢ 
will, the incarnation of his power, a great and perfect mac 
a system, an activity, of pure order, pure mechanical repeti 
repetition ad infinitum, hence eternal and infinite. He foun 
eternal and his infinite in the pure machine—principle of ps 
co-ordination into one pure, complex, infinitely repeated me 
like the spinning of a wheel ; but a productive spinning, a 
revolving of the universe may be called a produgtive spinni 
productive repetition through eternity, to infinity. And tl 
the God-motion, the productive repetition ad infinitum, 
Gerald was the God of the machine, Deus ex Machina. An 
whole productive will of man was the Godhead. 

He had his life-work now, to extend over the earth a grea 
perfect system in which the will of man ran smooth and unthws 
timeless, a Godhead in process . . . for was not mankind myst 
contra-distinguished against inanimate Matter, was not the hi 
of mankind just the history of the conquest of the one b 
other ? 

The miners were overreached. While they were still in the 
of divine equality of man, Gerald had passed on, granting essen 
their case, and proceeded in his quality of human being to 
the will of mankind as a whole . . . The desire had already transn 
into this new and greater desire, for a perfect intervening mech: 
between man and Matter, the desire to translate the Godheac 
pure mechanism.’! 


The productive will of man was evil, and it was 
yearning for the Godhead. The Godhead itself as 


was, to Lawrence, evil—Matter was real, inviol; 
1 Women in Love, Heinemann Pocket edition, London, 1945, pp- 18 
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i Will was seeking always to impose a new, alien 
‘mony upon that which was of itself harmonious. 
The exploratory novels following Women in Love— 
ron’s Rod, Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent—are 
minated by the false unity of the symbolism. They 
» filled with passages of a rich, intuitive apprehension 
nature, of a vivid compelling reality unique in prose, 
1 yet the shadow of the symbol contrives to assert 
yre than has in fact been achieved. Lawrence is seeking 
/a perfect, comprehensive Truth; he does not attain 
but uses the shifting interpretation of the symbols to 
e the effect of the achievement of finality, of an inner 
re that is not there. Despite the vivid immediacy and 
rtling beauty of the descriptive passages there is 
yays the feeling of Lawrence’s circling over a black 
yss—an abyss of despair and denial, of refusal to concede 
1 submit to something beyond his intuitive realization. 
rt for my sake’, said Lawrence—‘God for my sake, on 
- terms or not at all’ is what he seems to be saying. 
And then Lady Chatterly’s Lover, his greatest work, 
sents a new attitude altogether. Lawrence called it a 
nder’ book; and tenderness, quiescence, and humility 

the outstanding elements of its total impression. 
ere is none of the strident assertiveness of the early 
rks, no proud inner falsity of the middle period. It 
painful book, expressing a kind of suffering recollected 
tranquillity. The conclusion of the book is not 
dered on any note of triumph, but rather on a note 
quiet passivity. The claims of intuitive apprehension 
not denied, but there is also the implicit acknowledge- 
nt of a realm of infinite, immutable being that is 
‘ond the perceptive range of the human psyche. 
vrence had come to an admission of a necessary 
arity between the human self and infinite being; he 
- arrived at what Keats would have called a statement 
‘negative capability’; he had come to realize the 
itations of his own powers. 
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This kind of development in his art can be parall: 
in the development of his direct statements of his vie 
most specifically in contrasting conversations with - 
Brewster: 

‘Lawrence’s conversations during his last months interested 
more than ever; in one of the first he-said to me: “‘I intend to 
God: I wish to realize my relation with Him. I do not any lo 
object to the word God. My attitude regarding this has chan 
I must establish a conscious relation with God.’’ These rem 
surprised me, remembering how previously he had declare 
my Brahmin friend that ‘‘God is an exhausted concept’’.’! 

In an earlier conversation Lawrence had _ said 
Brewster: 

‘“T am glad that at last you have found the many gods, 
that you have left the One and the Absolute.’’ When I rey 
that I believed both in the One and the many, he said : “*C 
am sorry, it is not as well with you as I had hoped’’.’? 

Lawrence came less and less to deny or to rejec 
evil that which he could not apprehend through 
intuitive gifts. Just as he comes to recognize that 
artistic intuition of the many could not exclude 
existence of the One, so too he realized that the ‘phi 
consciousness’, so real to him, does not transcend 
‘mental consciousness’. He writes to Brewster of | 
Chatterly : 

‘As I say it’s a novel of the phallic consciousness: or the ph 
consciousness versus the mental—spiritual consciousness: ani 
course you know which side I take. The versus is not my fa 
there should be no versus. The two things must be reconcile 
us. But now they’re daggers drawn.’9 

It was this awareness of the necessity of reconciliat 
rather than the triumph of the phallic conscious 
(‘the side I take’) that marks the final stage wl 
Lawrence was to reach in his search for truth. It i 

1 E. and A. Brewster D, H. Lawrence: Reminiscences and Correspondence, Lo 
LOQASpee2a4 


2 Brewster, op. cit., p. 112. 
3 Brewster, op. cit., p. 166. 
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e Ship of Death, and in the cycle from Silence to Mystic 
Last Poems that Lawrence may be seen striving to 

plore the implications of his final realization: 

- is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

it it is a much more fearful thing to fall out of them. 

id Lucifer fall through knowledge ? 

h then, pity him, pity him that plunge ! 


ve me, O God, from falling into the ungodly knowledge 
myself as I am without God. 

st me never know, O God, 

t me never know what I am or should be 

hen I have fallen out of your hands, the hands of the living God. 


nat awful and sickening endless sinking, sinking 

rough the slow, corruptive levels of disintegrative knowledge 
hen the self has fallen from the hands of God 

id sinks, seething and sinking, corrupt 

id sinking still, in depth after depth of disintegrative consciousness 
nking in the endless undoing, the awful katabolism into the abyss ! 
ren of the soul, fallen from the hands of God ! 


ve me from that, O God ! 
>t me never know myself apart from the living God ! ’! 


This vision of the abyss without ‘the living God’ was 
vision that the Lawrence of the middle period had 
Iled, almost, not to see. To evoke ‘the living God’ 
is for Lawrence a new thought-adventure. ‘Life’, the 
orld of becoming, was something of which he had the 
uitive mastery, but to evoke a synthesis of the world 
becoming with the world of Being, ‘the living God’, 
is to take a step into the unrealized, the unknown. 
r Lawrence it was the final act of faith. 

Perhaps to try to isolate the ‘essential’ Lawrence, 
find the core of the man, is to leave only a neutral 
straction. Lawrence was so much more than the 
velopment of his ideas—he would never call them 


‘The Hands of God’, from Last Poems, London, 1933, pp- 40-1 and included 
Penguin Selected Poems, p. 122. 
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ideas, but ‘thought-adventures’. To see intuitive gel 
trying to arrive at Truth through the intuitive ger 
itself is to pose one of those false questions that re 
the mystery in all creative art. Does not an artist 5) 
the perfection of his art by using his intuitive gifts 
the pursuit of Truth ?—for Blake the search for Tr 
led to the Prophetic Books, for Keats it prevented 
completion of the revised Hyperion. One of Lawren 
greatest admirers and most illuminating expositors 
even gone so far as to say that ‘Lawrence was gre 
than his writings’ and that ‘his best creative work > 
not fully representative of him’.t But Lawrence 

novelist, poet, critic, and conversationalist, was | 
with Lawrence the man—that is Lawrence’s wholen 
his integrity. He achieved ‘that supreme piece of | 
a man’s life’.? The perfect pitch of his intuitive sympatl 
was functioning constantly in all his undertakings, leac 
him away from evil and negation in his gnvironme 
in social institutions, in people, in the false philosop! 
of his time, and towards a faith in the goodness 
decency of life, in communion with the living God 
hostile and repulsive environment never led Lawre 
to despair, ‘to do dirt on life’, as he said of one of 
contemporaries. And what creative genius there is 

in the world to-day seems to be doing just that. ’ 
imminent collapse of a familiar civilization has left 
creative artist in a state of numb and dazed hypn 
before an overwhelming vision of evil, and all the ar 
can give us is Nineteen Eighty-four or Ape and Esse 
When Huxley’s Point Counterpoint appeared in 19 
Lawrence wrote him the following letter : 


¢ 


. if the public knew what it was reading, it would thre 
hundred stones at you, to one at me. I do think that art ha 
reveal the palpitating moment or the state of man as it is. A 
think you do that, terribly. But what a moment ! and wh 


1 Dr F. R. Leavis For Continuity, Cambridge, 1933, Ppelotst4ags 
2 Lawrence to Lady Ottoline Morrell, 1915, Letters, ed Huxley, p. 233. 
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te ! if you can only palpitate to murder, suicide, and rape, in 
tir various degrees—and you plainly state that it is so—caro, 
wever are we going to live through the days ? Preparing still 
other murder, suicide, and rape ? But it becomes of a phantasmal 
redom and produces ultimately inertia, inertia, inertia and final 
‘ophy of the feelings. Till, I suppose, comes a final super-war, and 
irder, suicide, rape sweeps away the vast bulk of mankind. It 
as you say—intellectual appreciation does not amount to so much, 
s what you thrill to.”! 


The appearance of Point Counterpoint and the suicide 
his friend Harry Crosby bring a note of sad resignation 
to Lawrence’s last years, and there can be detected a 
‘ww mood of tender reminiscence of childhood days, 
tably in the touching letter of 13th November 1928 
J. D. Chambers.? It would be unfair to conjecture 
e reactions of the Lawrence of 1951. It does not matter 
hat Lawrence’s ‘message’ would or might be—this 
the voice of the man as he lived: 

‘Oh groan 

groan with mighty groans ! 


But for all that, and all that 
‘‘in the centre of your being, groan not.”’ 

In the centre of your being, groan not, do not groan. 
For perhaps the greatest of all illusions 


is this illusion of the death of the undying.’$ 


* 
* * 


Since the foregoing essay was written, there has 
peared D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence by Fr 
illiam Tiverton,4 (the pseudonym of an Anglican 


Letters, ed. Huxley, p. 757. Aldington’s interpretation of this letter is 
onceivably obtuse: ‘envy lurks in every sentence’ (Portrait of a Genius 
. . » p. 338). His relation of Lawrence’s verbal comment is, however, 
resting: ‘He (Lawrence) bade me mark his words, within a year Huxley 
uld be in a lunatic asylum’—perhaps a Lawrentian way of prophesying Ape 
| Essence. 

Letters, ed. Huxley, p. 761; Penguin Selected letters, No. 91. 

From ‘Stoic’, in Last Poems, p. 45. 


(Rockcliff), London 1951. 
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clergyman). As the titles of the book and of the auth 
imply, the work purports to be concerned with a d 
cussion of Lawrence with reference to Christi 
Existentialism. Such was not of course the standpoi 
of the present writer, who lays no claim to the necessa 
qualifications for an adequate examination of Fr Tivertor 
book on its own merits. But the book does serve, ve 
relevantly, to substantiate the suggestion that Lawren 
has a strong claim on the attention of the philosophical 
minded, provided that they accept the condition tl 
the tool and medium of Lawrence’s thought is | 
creative, intuitive genius. 

Mr Eliot, in his preface to Fr Tiverton, says th 
‘Lawrence was an ignorant man in the sense that he v 
unaware of how much he did not know’. Yet this objecti 
is surely answered in Fr Tiverton’s book itself, especia 
in the early chapters, where he lays great stress 
‘Lawrence’s self-awareness and . . . his acutely criti 
intellect’. And later, when Fr Tiverton makes t 
somewhat patronizing concession, ‘it is a pity tl 
Lawrence had no philosophical training. Considering t 
lack of it, he finds his way around remarkably well’, o 
cannot help retorting with an early remark from } 
Eliot, from Tradition and the Individual Talent, ‘some ¢ 
absorb knowledge, the more tardy must sweat for i 
Lawrence never sweated for it. 

It is surprising that Fr Tiverton pays so little attenti 
to Fantasia of the Unconscious, which is the one work 
Lawrence’s which patently claims to be treated 
‘philosophy’, but we are indeed glad to see the importar 
of the Study of Thomas Hardy insisted upon—if chap’ 
vu of the Hardy essay were issued as a translation fre 
the French, how eagerly it would be studied on t 
side of the Channel. As might have been expected, 
Tiverton treats extensively of Lawrence’s pre-occupati 
with sexual matters, but this pre-occupation was 01 
an aspect of Lawrence’s attempt to analyse what 
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verton calls ‘the divorce of mind from body, and the 
er-intellectualising of the physical (which) destroys 
e very unity of man for which the best of the scholastics 
ere . . . in other ways contending’. For all his ignorance 
d lack of education, pace Eliot, Lawrence was constantly 
e-occupied with the essential mysteries of human 
istence, the problems of volition, of the conflict of 
sh and spirit. He was trying to get beyond the merely 
hical and behaviouristic interpretation of Christianity 
which he saw it had been reduced by Protestantism. 
But the immediate criticism one would make of Fr 
iverton’s book is that it lacks definition. It is neither 
ecisely a study of Lawrence’s religious development, 
yr is it a specific critique of Lawrence from a definite 
eological standpoint. It certainly leaves no doubt as 
_ Lawrence’s religiousness, but it does not convince 
; that Lawrence was, or was not, moving towards 
nristianity. 
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A UNIQUE LITURGICAL 
MANUSCRIPT FROM 
WINCHESTER 


By DOM AELRED WATKIN 


A MONG the papers left to Downside Abbey by t 


late Mr F. J. Baigeant were some scraps of 

fifteenth century liturgical manuscript. The 
consisted of half sheets of vellum—cut horizonta 
through the page—written in a clear hand, twer 
lines to a page, with blue and red capitals, mostl 
simple character.1 After a great deal of difficulty t 
manuscript was put together in its original order a 
proved to be one of a group of monastic manuscrij 
of enigmatic character. Usually considered to be Hoi 
Beate Marie Virginis, they contain, however, material 
a far more general nature, and Mr J. B. L. Tolhw 
has described them as ‘supplementary volumes containi 
those parts of the daily round of prayer which were n 
strictly speaking part of the original Opus Dei of 
Benedict? and lists other examples from Christchur 
Canterbury, Durham, Gloucester, Malmesbury a 
Westminster.? 

The present volume contains portions of the Offi 
of our Lady, the Office of the Passion, the capite 
and psalms of Prime, Terce, the whole of the da 
suffrages at Lauds and Vespers, Compline, part of gra 
before and after meals, private devotional praye! 
portions of the seven penitential psalms and the Litani 
the ferial psalms for Vespers, indulgenced prayers and 
fragment of the Office of the Dead. It is hard to discov 
the exact purpose of the volume, or what the obje 


'In their present mutilated character, the pages measure 11 x 8.2 G 
About three-fifths of the book appears to remain. 

2 The Monastic Breviary of Hyde Abbey, Henry Bradshaw Soc., Vol. VI, p: 
This book, however, does contain a considerable portion of the Opus De 

3 Lambeth 588, BM. Harley 1804, Bodl. Rawlinson lit. f.1, g. 12 and g. 
He has also seen the present manuscript. 
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this small portable book was.! The order of Prime 
pears to be intended for two persons only,? and this, 
‘en with the private character of many of the devotions, 
yuld seem to show that the book was intended for use 
monks absent from choir, perhaps in the infirmary 
on a journey ([ think the former suggestion the more 
obable). 
That the book came from Winchester Cathedral Priory is 
ablished with certainty by the suffrages, which include 
Swithun, Birinus and Ethelwold, and St Benedict. 
contents, though very incomplete, are therefore 
ique and give parts of the liturgical use of Winchester 
ich have survived in no other volume. 
It is interesting to note—as with Glastonbury—that 
> word papa and references to St Thomas of Canterbury 
ve been most carefully erased in accordance with 
mry VIII’s instructions. This supports the conclusion 
it unfortunately there is no evidence at Winchester, 
astonbury or any other of the Black Benedictine 
masteries (save possibly Reading) of any support for the 
ly See against Henry VIIl’s claims to ecclesiastical 


idship. 


CONTENTS OF MANUSCRIPT 


[Fol. 1% contains part of the invitatory psalm 
of the Office of our Lady with the invitatory 
anthem Ave Maria gracia plena Dominus tecum 
followed by the beginning of the hymn Quem 
terra ponthus ethera. This ends with an extra 
verse concluding] 
. Dissolve Christe vincula 
Que nostra nectunt crimina. 

2-3 [Psalms 8, 18 and 23 follow. 


Line! 


Some of the other examples are quite large books. 
Junior asks the blessing. Senior gives it, Junior answers Amen, etc. 
The folios are counted singly, even though some consist merely of half 


ESS 
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fens There is a gap here ending with the lat 
part of the Te Deum, the verse and respc 
Benedicta tu in mulieribus. Et benedictus fruc 
ventris tui and the beginning of Lauds, wh 

ff. 5-6 | was composed of the usual Dominus regnavit ¢ 
other festal psalms. The rest of the Office 
our Lady is missing. ] 


[Prime now follows and begins in the mid 
of the Preces as follows :] 


7 V. 


oy aes 


[Salvum]? fac populum tuum Domine 
benedic hereditati tue. 
Et rege eos et extolle illos usque in eternu 


Bet pax in virtute tua. 


Et habundancia in turribus tuis. 
Oremus pro fidelibus defunctis. 
Requiem eternam dona eis Domine 
lux perpetua luceat eis. te 


. Anime famulorum famularumque tuart 


requiescant in pace. 

Amen. 

Pro fratribus nostris absentibus. 

Salvos fac servos tuos Deus meus speran 
in te. 

Pro afflictis et captivis. 

Libera eos Deus Israel ex omnibus angus 
eorum. 

Mitte eis Domine auxilium de sancto. 
Et de Syon tuere eos. 

Domine exaudi oracionem meam. 

Et clamor meus ad te veniat. 

Domine Deus virtutum converte nos. 
Et ostende faciem tuam et salvi erimus. 
Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 


1 This is the end part of a long series, see Hyde Breviary, VI, Pp: 3 5em 
admirable study should be consulted throughout: 
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AD PRIMAM OMNIBUS FERIIS DIEBUS PER 


ANNUM 
ORACIO: Domine Deus pater omnipotens.. . 
hetels ! ..et opera. Per Dominum. OMNIBUS 


DIEBUS DOMINICIS ET FESTIS SOLLEMP- 
NIORIBUS PER TOTUM ANNUM AD 
PRIMAM: 


ORACIO: In hac hora huius diei tua nos 
quesumus Domine reple misericordia et per 
totam diem exultantes in tuis laudibus delecte- 
mur. Per. 
PS. Quicungue vult. V. Benedicat nos Deus. 
ORATIO: Omnipotens. 
POST PRIMAM DICIT IUNIOR Jube domine 
benedicere. SENIOR  Divinum  auxilium 
maneat semper nobiscum. JUNIOR Amen. 
IUNIOR Domine miserere nostri te enim 
expectavimus esto brachium nostrum in mane et 
salus nostra in tempore tribulacionis. Tu autem 
8 Domine miserere nostri. SENIOR Deo gracias. 
DEINDE VERSUS Preciosa in conspectu Domini 
[etc. as in the monastic breviary. Ends:]. . . te 
auxiliante salvi esse mereamur. Per Dominum. 
V. Adiutorium nostrum in nomine Domini. 
Qui fecit celum et terram. 
V. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 
Ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum. 


AD TERTIAM: 
[Hymns are given: Nunc sancte for the whole 
9 year, Chorus nove Ierusalem for Eastertide, Veni 


Creator Spiritus for Whitsun. 
This is followed by the suffrages at Vespers 
and Lauds for the whole year as follows :] 


MEMORIA DE TRINITATE AD LAUDES. 
ANT. Te invocamus, te adoramus, te laudamus, 
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o beata trinitas. AD VESPERAS ANT. Lib 


nos, salva nos, iustifica nos, o beata trinitas 

V. Benedicamus patrem cum filio et spit 
sancto 

V. Sit nomen Domini benedictum. 

ORACIO: Omnipotens sempiterne Deus 

dedisti . . . [etc] . . . muniamur adver 

Qui vivis et regnas. 


MEMORIA DE CRUCE TEMPORE PASCH: 
AD VESPERAS. ANT. Crucem sanctam sul 
qui infernum confregit accinctus est poten 
surrexit die tertia. IN LAUDIBUS Ab 
Crucifixus surrexit a mortuis redemit nos allel 
alleluia. 

V. Dicite in nationibus. 

ORACIO: Deus qui pro nobis . . . [etc] . 
gaudiis semper vivamus. Per. PER RELIQUI 
TEMPUS AD VESPERAS ANT. Salva nos Chri 
salvator per virtutem sancte crucis qui salv. 
Petrum in mari miserere nobis. IN LAUDIB 
ANT. Per signum crucis de inimicis nos 
libera nos Deus noster. 

ORACIO: Adesto nobis Domine Deus nos 
et quos sancte crucis letari facis honore ¢ 
quoque perpetuis defende presidiis. Per. 


MEMORIA DE DOMINA IN ADVEN 
DOMINI. AD VESPERAS ANT. Spin 
Sanctus in te descendit Maria, ne timeas hab 
in utero filium Dei alleluia. 

AD MATUTINAS ANT. Ne timeas Ma 
invenisti gratiam apud Deum; ecce concif 
et paries filium alleluia. 

V. Egredietur virga de radice Iesse. 
ORACIO: Deus qui de beate Marie virg 
UT SUPRA. 
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ITEM DE DOMINA IN NATIVITATE DOMINI. 
AD VESPERAS ANT. Rubum quem viderat. 
AD MATUTINAS ANT. Ecce Maria genuit nobis. 
ORACIO: Deus qui salutis aeterne beate 
Marie. REQUIRE OMNIA ANTE. 

DE DOMINA TEMPORE PASCHALI. AD 
VESPERAS ANT. Paradisi porta per evam 
UT SUPRA. AD MATUTINAS ANT. Alleluya, 
sancta Dei genetrix, alleluia, intercede pro 
nobis, alleluia alleluia. 

PER TOTUM ANNUM AD VESPERAS ANT. 
Sancta Dei genitrix virgo semper Maria intercede 
pro nobis ad Dominum Deum nostrum. AD 
MATUTINAS ANT. Beata mater et innupta 
virgo, gloriosa regina mundi, intercede pro 
nobis ad dominum. 

V. Post partum virgo. 

V. Speciosa. 


ORACIO: Concede nos famulos. 


MEMORIA DE APOSTOLIS. AD VESPERAS 
ANT. Petrus apostolus. et Paulus doctor 
gencium, ipsi nos docuerunt legem tuam 
domine. AD MATUTINAS ANT. Orate pro 
nobis sancti Dei apostoli, vera mundi lumina 
Petre atque Paule. 

V. In omnem terram exivit sonus eorum. 
ORACIO: Quesumus omnipotens Deus ut 
beati apostoli tui Petrus et Paulus tuum pro 
nobis implorent auxilium, ut a nostris viciis 
absoluti, a cunctis eciam periculis eruamur. 


Per. 
MEMORIA DE [SANCTO THOMA MARTIRE] 
AD VESPERAS ET AD MATUTINAS ANT. 


Tu per Thome sanguinem quem pro te impendit, 
fac nos Christe scandere quo Thomas ascendit. 


V. Corona aurea. 
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ORACIO: Adesto, Domine, supplicacioni 
nostris et intercessione beati [ Thome marti 
tui atque pontificis perpetuam nobis mi: 
icordiam benignus impende. Per. 


MEMORIA DE SANCTO BIRINO,SWITHU> 
ATHELWOLDO, AD VESPERAS ET 
MATUTINAS ANT. Gloriosi confessores Biri 
Swithune et Athelwolde intercede pro nc 
in conspectu Dei. 

V. Sacerdotes. 

ORACIO: Letetur ecclesia tua Deus beator 
confessorum tuorum Birini, Swithuni, Atl 
woldi confisa suffragiis atque eorum preci 
gloriosis et devota permaneat et secura ¢ 
sistat. Per. 


MEMORIA DE SANCTO BENEDICTO. 
VESPERAS ET MATUTINAS ANT. Vir — 
Benedictus omnium justorum spiritu ple 
fuit, ipse intercedat pro cunctis monas 
professionis. 

V. Os justi meditabitur. 

ORACIO: Intercessio nos quesumus Dor 
beati Benedicti abbatis tui commendet, 
quod nostris meritis non valemus eius patroc 
assequamur,. Per. 


DE SANCTA KATERINA MEMORIA, Al 
Quia devotis laudibus tui memoriam _ vi 
colimus o beata Katerina ora pro nobis. 
V. Elegit eam Deus. 

ORACIO. Omnipotens sempiterne Deus 
corpus gloriose virginis tue Katerine in mon 
Synai ab angelis deferri iussisti, conc 
quesumus eius optentu nos ad arcam pro 


ubi visionis tue claritatem mereamur intu 
Per. 
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DE RELIQUIIS MEMORIA. TEMPORE 
PASCHALI AD VESPERAS ANT. In celestibus 
regnis sanctorum habitacio est, alleluia, et in 
eternum requies eorum,  alleluia. AD 
MATUTINAS ANT. In tabernaculis iustorum 
vox leticie est, alleluia. 

PER TOTUM ANNUM AD VESPERAS ANT. 
Corpora sanctorum in pace sepulta sunt et 
vivunt nomina eorum in eternum. AD 
MATUTINAS ANT. In celesti regno sanctorum 
habitacio est, et in eternum requies eorum. 
V. Beati qui habitant in domo tua Domine. 
ORACIO: Presta quesumus omnipotens Deus 
ut sanctorum tuorum quorum reliquie in hac 
continentur ecclesia nos protegant, merita 
quatenus eorum precibus tranquilla pace in 
tua iugitur laude letemur. Per D. 


PRO PACE MEMORIA. ANT. AD VESPERAS 
ET MATUTINAS: Da pacem Domine in die 
bus nostris qui non est alius qui pugnet pro 
nobis nisi tu Deus noster. 

V. Fiat pax in virtute tua. 

ORACIO: Deus a quo sancta desideria . . . 
[etc] . . . proteccione tranquilla. Per. 


DE OMNIBUS SANCTIS MEMORIA. 
TEMPORE PASCHALI AD VESPERAS ANT. 
Sancti tui Domine sicut palma _florebunt, 
alleluia, alleluia. AD MATUTINAS ANT. 
Sancti tui Domine florebunt sicut lilium, 
alleluia, et sicut odor balsami erunt ante te, 
alleluia. 

PER TOTUM ANNUM AD VESPERAS ANT. 
O quam gloriosum est regnum in quo cum 
Christo gaudent omnes sancti, amicti stolis 
albi secuntur agnum quocumque ierit. AD 
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MATUTINAS ANT. Exultabunt sancti in got 


letabuntur in cubilibus suis. 

V. Letamini. 

AD MATUTINAS ORACIO. Omnium sai 
torum tuorum quesumus Domine intercessic 
placatus et veniam nobis tribue et reme 
sempiterna. concede. Per. ORACIO 1 
VESPERAS: Infirmitatem UT SUPRA. 


AD COMPLETORUM Jube Domine be 
dicere. BENEDICTIO Noctem quietem et pac 
tribuat nobis omnipotens_ et miseric 
Dominus. Amen. 
LECTIO: Gratia Domini nostri Ihesu Chr 
et caritas Dei et communicacio Sancti Spiri 
sit cum omnibus nobis in Christo Ihesu Domi 
nostro. Tu autem. Deo Gratias. . 
V. Adiutorium nostrum. 
Re Qui fects 
Pater noster. 

ff. 14-15 [This is followed by Converte nos. Deus 
adiutorium and the psalms Cum invocarem, In 
Domine speravi, Qui habitat, Ecce nunc. | 
HYMPNUS,; JEL) QRACIO “PERSSirOm 
ANNUM TAM IN FERUS DIEBUS QU/é 
IN, > FEROS [Sic]. sPRETERS -IN= FERISae 
OGTAVAY SJEPIPHANIES -UISOURSEIN 
FERIA.» ANTE PASCH. -ET -PRETER 
FERIIS A FESTO OMNIUM SANCTORI 
USQUE AD NATALE DOMINI, YMPNI 
Te Lucis ante terminum [etc]. 
ET NOTANDUM QUOD ISTE SEQUE 
YMPNUS DICATUR AD COMPLETORIL 
AB .OCTAVA  .EPIPHANIE _USQUE 
FERIA HI] ANTE PASCH. ET <A  FESs 
OMNIUM SANCTORUM USQUE IN FES’ 
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16 


17 


NATIVITATIS DIEBUS FERIALIBUS, ALTER 
HYMPNUS: Christe qui lux es et dies [ete]: 
[A leaf is missing here and Compline ends 
with a part of the prayer Visita quesumus, 
Salve Regina and the prayer Omnipotens. This 
is followed by portions of the ‘Hours of the 
Passion’ ] 


[Begins with grace after Dinner ending thus :] 
Benedicamus Domino. Deo gracias. 
ANT. Ave regina celorum, mater regis 
anglorum! o Maria flos virginum, velut rosa 
vel lilium, fundes preces ad filium pro salute 
fidelium. 
V. Ave Maria gracia. 
ORACIO: Meritis et precibus sue matris, 
benedicat filius Dei patris: Amen. 
PS. De profundis. 
V. Requiem eternum dona eis Domine. 

Et lux perpetua luceat eis. 
V. A porta inferi. 

Erue Domine animas eorum. 
V. Credo videre bona Domini. 

In terra vivencium. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. 

Et cum spiritu tuo. 
ORACIO: Absolve Domine animas famulorum 
tuorum fratrum nostrorum et omnium fidelium 
defunctorum ab omni vinculo delictorum ut 
in resurrectionis gloria inter sanctos tuos 
resuscitati respirent. Per Dominum nostrum. 
V. Requiescant in pace. 

Amen. 
Benedicite. Dominus det  vivis graciam, 
defunctis misericordiam, et nobis pec- 
catoribus vitam et gloriam sempiternum. Amen. 
AD CENAM. Benedicite. Dominus cenam 


So MS. for regina angelorum? 
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sanctificet qui nobis omnia prebet. In nom: 
patris. 


POST CENAM. Adiutorium nostrum [1 


rest is missing | 


ff. 18, 19[The prayer to our Lady and St John O be 


£20 
ff. 21-30 


fF. 30-39 


ff. 39-50 


A. 51-2 


Weta 
ff. 54-56 


et intemerata followed by the prayers O 
mater misericordie, Obsecro te Domina. Tk 
come the psalms for Prime according to t 
Monastic breviary] 


[The seven penitential psalms followed by 1 
litanies ; of the latter only portions rema 
The word apostolicum in the Ut dompn 
apostolicum clause has been erased. 

The following clauses are worthy of note:] 
Ut nos ab eorum insidiis [sc. inimici eccles 
potenter eripias. Te rogamus. 

Ut nos hodie sine peccato custodias.«Te rogam 
Ut angelum tuum sanctum ad tutelam ne 
mittere digneris. Te rogamus. 

Ut remissionem omnium peccatorum nost! 
rum nobis donare digneris. 

Te rogamus. 


[The ferial psalms at Vespers according to | 
monastic psalter] 


[Indulgenced _ prayers, including the Ani 
Christi (3,000 days indulgence) and also « 
given 12,000 years indulgence by Bonif 
VI. The word papa has been era 
throughout. ] 


[Part of the Quicunque vult. | 
[Portions of the Office of the Dead] 


There is also a portion of a fly-leaf contain 
fragments of two ejaculatory prayers in 


different hand. 
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The Old Testament and Modern Study. A Generation of Discovery 
1 Research. Essays by Members of the Society for Old Testament 
idy edited by H. H. Rowley. Pp. xxxii + 405 (Oxford University 
ess) 2s. 

HE Society for Old Testament Study has completed thirty 
[ yes of existence, thirty years that have been full of event 

in the Society’s chosen field. It was a happy thought to 
mpose the present volume as a record of those years and a 
tement for the interested public of the present positions in 
d Testament scholarship. These essays are by honorary and 
linary members of the Society, and they include one by Professor 
H. Robinson, one of its founders and for nearly thirty years 
secretary. 
It is quite impossible in a short review to do justice to the varied 
erest of this volume, especially as in many cases the individual 
ays are themselves, to a large extent, highly compressed sum- 
ries of a number of books and articles. Professor Albright 
ntributes two most important essays on the archaeology of 
lestine and of the ancient East in relation to the Old Testament. 
lestinian archeology is almost a creation of the last thirty years 
so, and Professor Albright is one of the most distinguished 
rkers in this field. He points out the astonishing similarity, 
y and large’, between the background provided by archeology 
1 that presupposed in Genesis. It is worth noticing that he regards 
> archeological evidence as supporting a date about f0 B.c. for 
> storage in their case of the Dead Sea scrolls found in 1947. 
e essay on the archeology of the Ancient East lays fitting stress 
the discovery of Ugarit with its wealth of information on early 
naanite culture, and its evidence for the early history or origin 
Hebrew linguistic and poetic forms. Another important site is 
tt of Mari on the Middle Euphrates, with its nearly 20,000 tablets 
1 fragments from century 18 B.C, The Amorite language to 
ich much of this material bares witness ‘appears to have been 
stantially identical with that of the Hebrew patriarchs’. Increased 
owledge of ‘cuneiform jurisprudence’ makes Hammurabi 
de appear ‘as a latecomer in Babylonia’, and the cultural back- 
yund of the Book of the Covenant (Exodus xx, 22-xxm) ‘must 
back substantially to the Mosaic age’. 
On the whole, the evidence of archaeology tends to support 
ynservative’ views about the Old Testament. In the field of 
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literary and documentary criticism one of the most interes 
phenomena of these thirty years is the growing volume of dissz 
faction with the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis. Alterna 
reconstructions have varied between an even greater radical 
and a more ‘conservative’ theory; and there is a growing disposit 
to think less in terms of individual ‘authors’ and ‘editors’ of 
Pentateuchal ‘documents’, and more in terms of partly o 
partly perhaps written, parallel traditions—we have to real 
in fact, that our Old Testament documents are less the prod 
of individual initiators than the precipitate of a communal « 
tradition. 

Such a way of envisaging the Old Testament materials is pert 
encouraged by the Form Criticism which is being applied to 
Old Testament no less than to the New. The great name in 
connexion is Gunkel, who of course himself antedates the th 

ears of research that are here directly reviewed. Another eff 
of Form Criticism has been to lay greater emphasis on the ‘cul 
element in the Old Testament religion, with a tendency to re; 
or reduce the old liberal Protestant contrast between ethica 
minded prophets and ritualistic priests, which savours rather 

much of the Protestant rejection of Catholic sacramentalism ; 
sacerdotalism. The Psalms have been a specially favoured field 
the Form Critics, and on the whole there is more sympathy to- 
than fifty years ago for early dates for some at least of the Psal: 

It must be pointed out that, although nearly all the essay 
are English-speaking, the scholarship surveyed is of course int 
national. Special attention has in fact to be paid to the strenu 
and brilliant modern school of Scandinavian Biblical scholarst 
among whom we may here mention Pedersen and Mowincl 
On the other hand not much notice is taken of Catholic scholars 
though Professor Albright is quite impartial in this respect. I 
much to be regretted that non-Catholic and Catholic scholars 
should thus fall apart, perhaps in large measure because our n 
Catholic friends find it so hard to believe that a Catholic sche 
can be really critical. Yet it is acknowledged in these very pe 
the Wellhausen’s criticism was coloured by Hegelian f 
suppositions, and at least one essayist admits that criticism with 
any Weltanschauung is an impractical ideal. I suggest that a b 
for co-operation might be found if two conditions could be fulfill 
first, a frank admission on the part of each scholar of the pres 
positions which he brings into play; secondly, an understand 
of the distinction between two approaches, each perfectly legitim 
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> Catholic and non-Catholic alike. There is the approach which 
> should make to the Bible in Apologetics or Fundamental 
eology, in which the evidence has to be assessed without any 
peal to the principles of faith—thus, we may ask ourselves how 
‘the evidence for the historicity of the patriarchs would satis 
honest non-Christian. On the other hand there is the equally 
itimate approach of one who, coming to the evidence as a 
liever, asks himself what corrections of the unbeliever’s verdict 
d what deeper insights are rendered necessary and possible by 
> fact that the religion of Christ and his Church is the divinely 
aranteed medium of our right relation with God. 
Finally, a warning which may not be out of place. Societies like 
at to which we are indebted for this most valuable book perform 
very great service by encouraging a cross-fertilization of the 
nds of their members. But is there not a certain danger lest 
sre should grow up a new standard of orthodoxy, the criterion 
right opinion, if not of right faith, being the Nihil Obstat of a 
dy of scholars which, estimable as it is, has no divinely guaranteed 
igious authority ? The authority of the Papacy may be uncongenial 
many minds, but at least it does not contradict itself and change 
fundamental tenets every thirty years. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Les Révisions: Retractationes translated and annotated by Gustave 
rdy. Pp. 666 (Oeuvres de saint Augustin, Vol. XII, Desclée 
Brouwer) 200 frs (Belg.). 


HE last years of St Augustine’s life were marked by a work 
[ isch is an outstanding testimony to the character of its 

author, even if it is remarkable neither for its length nor 
- its dogmatic importance. In point of fact, the Retractationes 
ld in Augustine’s later life a place which is somewhat analogous 
that of the Confessions in his earlier career. Whereas the Con- 
sions are a review of Augustine’s spiritual development until 
ortly after his conversion, the Retractationes are a review of his 
‘itings from the time of his conversion to 427. Augustine, knowing 
mself old, feared lest errors and misconceptions should be 
read by his works; he accordingly read these again, correcting 
vat he disapproved of, indicating what ought to have been 
itten instead, explaining in what circumstances each work was 
mposed. The Retractationes are the outcome of this literary and 
ctrinal examination of conscience; and although they remain 
finished, since no sermons or letters are revised in them, they 
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nevertheless constitute a document of the first value for 

appreciation of Augustine. For his long career provided him vy 
many occasions to develop his ideas. Polemizing successi\ 
against the Manicheans, the Donatists and the Pelagians, he tack 
new questions as the needs of controversy raised them. WI 
shifting his own viewpoints to meet further challenges, he deepe 
his former convictions. Asa result, the Retractationes are notewort 
not only because they help to date many of Augustine’s wo 
and throw light on their composition, but furthermore beca 
they give a cursive view, through Augustine’s own eyes, of 
doctrinal progression after his conversion and fix the lines of 
evolution. 

Nobody could have been better suited for the task of translat 
and explaining such a book as Canon Bardy, whose enorm 
output of studies in patrology have made him one of the v 
highest authorities on the fourth and fifth centuries. There is 
doubt that he has achieved his task magnificently. The most rema 
able feature of the volume is constituted by a introduction 
251 pages, in which Canon Bardy examines in an exhaustive mam 
the composition (chap. 1) and contents (chap. 1) of the Retractatix 
and all that can be concluded therefrom about Augustine’s liter 
career (chap. m1 and tv), his exegesis (chap. v), his historical ; 
scientific knowledge (chap. vt), his philosophy (chap. vi) and 
theology (chap. vur). All that is then epitomized in a final chap 
on the ‘soul of St Augustine’ (chap. 1x). One of the points wh 
are best put into focus relates to the Augustinian doctrine on gra 
the works which are anterior to Augustine’s Consecration sp 
of grace in formulas which are equivalent to the expressions u 
later by the semi-Pelagians. It is in the Responsiones ad Simpliciar 
that his final doctrine is found for the first time, to be made m 
precise during the Pelagian controversy. The main turning-pc 
of his theological evolution is therefore to be put in 396. T 
Augustine considered this date as a landmark in his life is certa 
both in the Retractationes and in the De Predestinatione Sanctor 
written a short while after, he mentioned that he then discove 
the right doctrine on grace. Interpreted in the Retractationes, t 
discovery is tantamount to a victory of grace over his own leni 
tendencies: ‘in cujus questionis solutione laboratum est quid 
pro libero arbitrio voluntatis humanae; sed vicit Dei grat 
(p. 450). 

Thus an important point of doctrinal history is enshrined in 
personal events of Augustine’s life. And this helps one to real 
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2 hectic existence of the Bishop of Hippo. It was clear enough 
him that a large part of the Latin-speaking world was turning 
him for a right expounding of orthodoxy. Hence his hasty 
swers to scores of queries sent to him from right and left, inter- 
pting the longer and quieter labours after his own heart. Add to 
s an all but daily preaching and the detailed administration of a 
»cese, and you will catch a glimpse of this extraordinary figure 
vividly sketched by Canon Bardy, whose introduction is all 
> more rewarding as it makes one better acquainted with a great 
nt. 

The numerous references to parallel texts will be appreciated, 
t one cannot help thinking that at least half of the thirty pages 
complementary notes are redundant, since their subject matter 
; already been included in the introduction. Sixty more pages 
indices make this volume very useful for students. But occasional 
sprints are to be regretted, especially when we are informed, 
p- 587, that books IV and V of the De Civitate Dei were finished 
405 (instead of 415). 


La Foi Chrétienne: De Vera Religione, De Utilitate Credendi, De 
le Rerum quae non Videntur, De Fide et Operibus translated and 
.otated by J. Pégon, s.j. Pp. 522 (Oeuvres de saint Augustin, 
I. VIII, Desclée de Brouwer) 175 frs (Belg.). 


His eighth volume of the works of St Augustine edited by 
the Bibliotheque Augustinienne has kept the generally creditable 

standard of the collection. It is true that the Latin text is simply 
‘rowed from the Benedictines, corrections, when advocated 
the editor, being relegated to the footnotes; yet, as this is a 
ular feature of the collection, it need cause no surprise. The 
lity of the translation ranks high as regards both accuracy and 
ncy. 
[he four writings made available in this volume constitute an 
tome of Augustinian apologetics. The first two are addressed 
two Manichean friends whom St Augustine is trying to win to 
Faith; the third, which is presumably a sermon, deals with 
apparent difficulty of believing what cannot be seen; the 
rth, which is directly concerned with the administration of 
tism, nevertheless includes long and important considerations 
the moral requirements of conversion. A topical, if somewhat 
rt, introduction preludes each of these treatises. In keeping 
h the usual pattern of the collection, the doctrinal notes are 
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grouped together at the end of the volume. They treat ma 
of various aspects of St Augustine’s apologetics: its general scc 
authority and reason, the function of history, Christ, the mirac 
the existence of God, etc. Due to different scholars, they are 
unequal importance and value. One will warmly welcome, am 
other contributions, Fr A. de Veer’s analysis of neo-Plato 
elements in the De Vera Religione and two shorter notices, writ 
by Fr Pégon, on the sacrament of Penance and the preparation 
Baptism, two items on which the De Fide et Operibus throws sc 
light. Particularly useful is Fr de Veer’s thorough driving he 
of his point. The De Vera Religione, written as it was bef 
Augustine’s ordination, takes us back to a period of his life w 
he was not yet quite freed from the spell of his previous intellect 
adventures. Hence his thought remained bound to a neo-Plato 
framework. In spite of that, however, there was no need ¢ 
further conversion, for the essentials of Christianity had b 
grasped. Augustine was then a Christian in the full sense of 
term; his faith in the ‘history’ of Christ had replaced his for 
acceptance of the ‘theory’ of Plotinus. What was still want 
was only that deepening of faith, that reflexion upon supernat 
realities, which time and experience had not yet Been given 
chance to foster. 
Although it falls short of systematization, Augustinian apologe 
is none the less pregnant with possibilities. For it does not 3 
content with intellectual arguments, however effective these 1 
be. It tends to prepare the soul to receive the grace of convers 
with docility. While slowly attuning intelligence to the myste 
of the higher wisdom which faith, working by love, is meant 
promote, it also leads the will, in a friendly and suggestive atn 
phere, to adopt right moral dispositions. In this way, a twol 
development takes place on the intellectual and affective lev 
which constitute the realm of the soul’s life. Although, to a cer 
extent, the four writings presented recall objections and difficul 
which have been outgrown, yet they give practical instances 
the working of an apologetical method which is at the same ti 
‘objective’ and ‘subjective’. As such, they should be stuc 
carefully, for they remain burningly up-to-date. 
G. H. TAVARD, A.A 
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Ambroise de Milan: Des Sacraments, Des Mysteres. Translated and 
ited by Dom Bernard Botte, 0.5.8. Pp. 140 (Editions du Cerf, 
ris) 425 frs. 
HE problem of De Sacramentis is one of the most fascinatin 
[ patristic study: how are we to account for its remarkable 
likeness to St Ambrose’s De Mysteriis ? Both consist of 

structions to the newly baptized; the rites described or presumed 
> the same in both, and the explanations are often given in words 
ut are almost identical. All this cannot be coincidence. Either 
= two works are by the same author, or one of them has been 
liberately imitated or copied. 

But besides these obvious resemblances there are equally remark- 
le differences. Their literary character is not the same: De 
cramentis is a series of sermons, whereas De Mysteriis, although 
opting the Ambrosian literary device of addressing the readers 
though they were listening to a sermon, is far too long ever to 
ve been preached as such. Moreover De Sacramentis contains 
iny things not found in De Mysteriis: instructions on prayer, a 
mmentary on the Pater noster, extensive quotations from the 
non of the Mass. Even more striking are the differences in style. 
this respect De Sacramentis is certainly inferior not only to De 
steriis but also to the other unquestionably genuine writings of 
Ambrose. Its literary style is practically non-existent, and 
ntinuity is all too frequently interrupted by interrogations 
ich have justly been described as ‘frigid and puerile’. 

Hence, sooner or later, someone was bound to pose the problem: 
De Sacramentis by St Ambrose ? Or was it written in imitation 
St Ambrose ? If so, by whom and when ? 

In fact the authenticity of De Sacramentis remained unquestioned 
til the sixteenth century, when it was violently attacked by the 
formers who discovered in it much that was false and ridiculous 
1 who scornfully exposed its barbarisms and its inept aping of 
Ambrose. On the Catholic side criticism was tardier and less 
lent, but it was ultimately inevitable. Thus Cardinal Bona 
slared that its language was not that of St Ambrose, that the 
‘jpture quotations were in a different version (he probably 
ly knew the famous Roman Edition, which had been altered), 
1 that there were many things in it that did not well accord 
h the era of St Ambrose. Although, amongst Catholics, theologians 
itinued to defend De Sacramentis, every critical scholar denied 
t it was by St Ambrose. Even the Maurists, although defending 
author against the undeserved reproaches of the Reformers, 
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finally decided against its authenticity. Their arguments v 
four-fold: (1) the difference of style; (2) the unlikelihood tha 
Ambrose would copy himself so slavishly (apart from De Myste 
he would have copied from De Institutione Virginis for the sec 
on prayer); (3) in no other place does St Ambrose rebuke 
people of Milan for communicating so seldom; (4) the manne 
which he refers to the Church at Rome in connexion with 
washing of the feet of the newly baptized. These arguments expre. 
the general attitude of scholars for years to come. 

The first attempt to rehabilitate De Sacramentis came tow 
the end of the nineteenth century with Probst’s claim that it 
a stenographer’s copy of sermons delivered by St Ambrose 
similar thesis was subsequently proposed by Dom Morin. But 
the most part the traditional attitude, rejecting the authentic 
held the field. 

To-day, however, the situation has completely changed. 
now have two studies which can be called decisive, and t 
weight is enormously increased by the fact that their respec 
authors, Fr Faller in Germany and Dom Hugh Connolly 
Downside, were working quite independently on, either sid 
the Atlantic Wall during Hitler’s War. Both reached the s 
conclusion: a detailed examination of the style of De Sacrame 
of its Biblical quotations and of its thought establishes bey 
doubt the fact that has been confidently denied for four hun« 
years, viz., that St Ambrose is indeed the author. 

In the Introduction to this edition of De Sacramentis and De Myst: 
Dom Bernard Botte ably summarizes the studies of Fr Faller 
Dom Connolly and even contributes something of his own to t 
convincing vindication of St Ambrose’s authorship of De Sacrame 
A comparative study of the two documents (which in this me 
complete one another) enables him to describe in some d 
the Rites of Initiation at Milan. He then deals with the Pas 
Catechesis and problems connected with the actual Text. 

To some extent the ground has already been covered in En; 
by Canon Srawley’s edition (S.P.C.K., 1950). But Dom Bo 
French edition has the advantage of presenting not only a transla 
but also the full Latin text facing it. DOM GREGORY MURR¢ 
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Themes Bibliques by Jacques Guillet. Pp. 284 (Aubier) 495 frs. 
HESE ‘Studies on the Expression and Development of 
[ Revelon are of high importance to Biblical scholarship. 
The author describes his book as ‘an attempt to study the 
igious vocabulary of the Bible, in order, by means of the history 
some words and some images, to lay hold of the riches of the 
igion of Israel and the movement which led it to Jesus Christ’. 
» modestly calls his work ‘fragmentary’. So, in a sense, it is. 
t it forms a rich and pregnant study in the origins of revelation. 
shows, as the author says, how the religious language of revelation, 
lich summed up that for which the ‘naturalist’ religions were 
king, owed its constitution and its further progress in depth 
the action of the Spirit of God in history, to the revelation of 
/ Word. Its supernatural character, obscure still in the Old 
stament, appears in clear light when Jesus comes. Then the 
ferent ways converge, the boldest formulae receive their sense. 
| is new, definite, and yet already familiar. We have been let 
o the age-long secret of God’s love. 
Such is the course of the themes which the book develops. We 
ry take as an example the theme of the march of the Israelites 
‘ough the desert—the series of historical events with their 
irgical commemorations, the Pasch, the making of the Covenant, 
ove all the forty years when Israel lived in the desert under the 
idance of and in communion with Yahweh. It is this guidance 
1 communion, the freshness of first love, which the prophets 
phasize in their turn. The conversion of Israel must be a second 
odus, with a liturgical setting. In the Psalms the people are 
in in the situation of their fathers, and the “ways of man’ are 
contrast with the ‘ways of Yahweh’. He, their Shepherd, gives 
ter from the rock and manna from heaven to those whom he 
; ‘tempted’ and who believe in him, while from his mouth 
ne that breath, that Spirit, which bears his word and his Will 
| gives life to all who live. Such are the table and the cup he 
spares for those who are faithful to his commandments. Here 
a faith which appeals to historical events, finds its immediate 
lication in the harvests of Palestine, and yet leads naturally 
the teaching of the Book of Wisdom : ‘It is not the varied 
its which nourish man, but thy word which keeps those who 
ieve in thee’. 
such was God’s ‘sweetness for his children’. And yet the world 
uld have known no more than this holy soliloquizing if it had 
met Jesus, the Word Incarnate, and by his action been trans- 
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formed. ‘Jesus Christ suffices by himself to replace all Script 
And yet Scripture remains necessary, not in addition to Je 
but to explain him’. We need the Old Testament to inter 
the Christian Fact. Thus St Paul uses the liberation from Egyp 
the annual solemnity of expiation to explain the Redemptic 
or the ‘baptism’ in the Red Sea of the new community foun 
by Moses and the manna and water from the rock to exp 
Christian baptism and~the Eucharist. And as the Israelites 
Egypt under the guidance of Yahweh, so must the Christian Ic 
the pagan world and put his existence into the hands of God 

But, apart from St Paul, look at the Gospels. Israel, Yahw 
chosen ‘son’ was led by the pillar of fire to be ‘tempted’ for fc 
years in the desert. The Beloved Son is led by the Spirit to 
forty days fast in the desert to undergo the temptations of 
people—temptations to seek food from the earth and not fi 
God alone, to demand fantastic signs, to adore another than G 
Triumphing where they failed, he proves himself the true Isr 
the Son of God. But his Exodus is not over until, in the hou 
his ‘baptism’ and of the ‘chalice’ which he must drink, he ste 
revealed as the true Paschal victim and so passes,to his Fath 
Living his Exodus in his heart and in his flesh and blood, he ace 
plishes the liturgy of Israel and founds a new era in which lite 
and sacraments are the gift of his living presence. He is the per 
Man, who has made his own the experiences of humanity, b 
plunged in his own baptism in order to baptize, drunk of 
chalice to set before men the chalice of his table, crossed 
horror of a world deserted by God and given over to Sata 
and then risen, our Pasch, our way to God. 

The book continues with the themes of grace, justice, judgem 
truth, fidelity, goodness and tenderness, starting with the b 
vocabulary, following the evolution of the ideas in prophets 
psalms, and finding their transcendent fulfilment in St Paul 
St John. There follow the themes of sin, solidarity in sin, 
damnation, and those of life, ‘possessing the earth’, the inherita 
of Yahweh, and the vine ; finally, the breath of Yahweh, 
Spirit, the Holy Spirit, and the Word and the Spirit. The s 
excellence of treatment, depth and accurate scholarship 
maintained throughout. The work might be called a sketch 
a Catholic Kittel’s Wérterbuch. It should be translated into Engl 

DOM RALPH RUSSEI 
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Susse und Letzte Olung by Bernard Poschmann. Pp. xii + 138 
srder, Freiburg im Breisgau) 10.20 pM. 


His volume by a well-known authority on the sacrament 
Pr Penance is the first of a series of studies comprising a 

systematic history of dogmas to appear under the editorship 
Professor Michael Schmaus (one of Germany’s most distinguished 
ologians, lately appointed rector of the university of Munich). 
we may judge from this contribution, the whole will be an 
dosing and most valuable work. 
The needs of controversy no longer require us to prove that 
practice of confession in the apostolic age was the same in all 
pects as in ours or that all the implications of John xx, 21-3, 
re appreciated at once. The basic outline is given in the New 
tament, but not more: sin demands penance, but no sin is 
‘ond pardon; through penance and prayer pardon may be 
ained and an acknowledgment of sin is required; the leaders in 
Church have authority to correct the sinner and, if this fails, 
exclude him from the community. Through all the controversies 
the next three centuries, the identity of the visible Church 
h the Communion of saints is clearly understood: hence the 
tude, of others besides the rigorists, which considers mortal 
after baptism as abnormal and indeed quite exceptional. Pro- 
sor Poschmann shows the importance of the Constantinian peace 
a turning point also in the history of penance : the stream of 
1i-pagan converts entering the Church after the Edict of Milan 
not bring about a relaxation of the strictness of the old order, 
it did lead to more complicated legislation and thus to an 
phasis on externals which still obscures the beauty of this 
rament. 
n the fifth and sixth centuries, legalism of this kind led to 
lect or postponement of Confession, except for those who 
ght to enter a more perfect state—assimilated to that of religious. 
un married, how can I do penance ?’ is a retort mentioned by 
sarius of Arles. In practice (in some places even by law) Penance 
ame exclusively a preparation for death and the Celtic monks 
re distressed to find in Gaul no sign of it as a remedy for the 
; of the more dangerous years of middle life. It was not long 
ore they succeeded in both renewing the love of penance and 
viding sinners with easier access to the divinely appointed 
aedy for their state: instead of being left to themselves, they 
re urged by the synod of Chalons in 650 to confess to the priests 
| obtain a penance, a practice “known to be approved by the 
ests of the whole world’. 
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On the theology of penance much remains to be done. 
Thomas’s great achievement was to establish firmly the plac 
the sacrament within the process of justification, but his ma 
thought—incompletely expressed in the Summa—remains obsc 
and the relation between the subjective, personal element 
penance and the objective authoritative act of the Church is 
open to clearer definition. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction has had a chequered hist 
The practice of administering it fell for a long time far shor 
the Church’s directives. The theology emerged at a comparati 
late date, but there was agreement among the leading theolog 
that it was indended as an aid to the dying: the precise stag 
which it should be given was sometimes debated and_ ther: 
still some uncertainty as to the nature of the reliquiae peccati 
the manner in which the sacrament prepares us for eternity. 

EDWARD QUIN 


Faith Seeks Understanding—An essay on faith and reason by J 
Coventry, s.J. Pp. 117 (Sheed and Ward) 7s. 6d. 


T is really beside the point to consider the regsonableness 
if faith in terms of ‘apologetic’ arguments. Faith’s reasonable: 
is interior to itself. And it is this inner reasonableness wi 

Fr Coventry describes. He outlines rapidly the object of faith 
the general situation in which it operates. It is belief in a per 
as well as in a message. Christ is God’s Revelation. Faith, ia 
Holy Spirit, is a direct awareness of Christ himself. We k 
him no less really, though differently, than the Apostles. ‘ 
life of the Church is the story of the Incarnation perpetuated. / 
this is the plan of God’s dealings with men—not the taking « 
single human nature in the individual human life of Christ, but 
taking of all human nature in the life of the whole Christ, the 
of Christ’s Body, the Church. This is the message and the revelat 
which Christ both is and conveys, that in the Body of Christ 
men are to be ‘‘divinised’’, as the Fathers of the Church do 
hesitate to say. And therefore of that message the Church can 
and is an adequate sign, because in her the reality of the mes: 
is fulfilled.’ There is a point here that deserves fuller treatm 
than Fr Coventry gives it. The divine life of the Church is 
only sphere in which faith can operate. All Christians, of cou 
have faith, but their faith is Catholic. The believer knows Ch 
because, and in so far as, he is in Christ. He knows him wit 


knowledge that is of Christ himself. 
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Fr Coventry describes faith in terms of knowledge, and faces 
€ apparent difficulty that knowledge is no longer faith. It is a 
isleading solution, I think, to speak of ‘an element of vision and 
element of indirect awareness’. He distinguishes two such 
10ments’ within the single act of faith. ‘To have faith in Christ 
at once and indivisibly to rely on him as God’s message and to 
see” his credentials as God’s messenger.’ Fr Coventry’s analysis 
mies of course that there is any transition from a judgement of 
edibility to an act of faith—‘it is only in the act of believing itself 
at the “‘decisive credibility’’ of the object is grasped’, but it 
ests that within the single act there is a dichotomy of belief 
d knowledge. He does not intend this, yet it is the practical 
sult. But surely if we can speak of ‘seeing’ Christ’s credentials 
God’s messenger we can speak of ‘seeing’ him as God’s message 
o. The distinction between the formal and material object of 
ith is exterior to the act of faith itself. To describe faith as know- 
dge, or vision, is no more than to say that it is an intellectual act. 
uis knowledge is proper to faith, but we are no less entitled to 
scribe the whole act as vision than we are to speak of it as an 
t of reason. Fr Coventry compares the knowledge of faith to our 
iowledge of human personalities. It might have been fruitful to 
plore this field a little further. 
Faith’s knowledge, our meeting with the divine personality 
Christ, must be certain. The contrary would either involve 
nial of our own existence, unthinkable in an act of knowledge, 
introduce uncertainty into God. Fr Coventry describes something 
the certainty of faith. It is not the same as other certainties. 
he soul has depth, and God has ways of working there, which 
» would be rash to think we could easily understand or explain. 
such a condition we do well to realise that the certainty of faith 
mes from faith itself, and must do so. If we are to base our 
th exteriorly on its power to solve our problems, and hold back 
r assent till there are no more questions left nor answers to be 
yen, then we are excluding faith; we are contradicting its intrinsic 
d dynamic nature; we are seeking to possess by our own powers 
acquisitiveness what we can only possess when we receive it as 
sift from God; we are, in fact, asking for heaven on earth.’ 
Fr Coventry explains why there is no conflict between reason 
d the supernatural in the act of faith. It is because faith is super- 
tural that it can be reasonable. Reason is graced, as it were, and 
comes more truly itself. Faith is so completely a gift as to become 
ason’s own act. And it is along these lines that he shows how 
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faith is free. It is an act of self-possession, self-determinatior 
principle of freedom. Faith does not involve a choice betw 
open alternatives. It is the choice of a certainty, of what is seex 
our only ultimate destiny. And here I think we could reject 
language of choice altogether. Choice supposes external domini 
Faith is an act of interior, self-dominion. In the economy of gr 
there is no alternative to faith. We believe or we are abst 
These are two possibilities. They are not reasonable alternati’ 
One suspects that a gift affecting being itself must be faced at t 
same level. God’s offer of faith seems already to suppose acceptar 
But these thoughts are obscure. Fr Coventry’s book is singul. 
clear. I recommend you to read it. DOM JOHN ROBERT 


The Monastic Constitutions of Lanfranc. Edited by David Know 
LITT.D., F.B.A. Pp. xl + 157 (Nelson’s Medieval Classics) 1s 


editorship of Professor Galbraith and Professor Myn« 

aim at equipping historian and general reader alike wit 
convenient text and translation of the most interesting specim 
of medieval Latin. Five volumes have already appeared, three 
them of particular interest to students of monastic history : Joc 
of Brakelond’s Chronicle, The Life of St Ailred and The Monastic ¢ 
stitutions of Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury from 1070- 
These three, with the Regularis Concordia, of which an edition 
Dom Thomas Symons is shortly to appear, will provide an admire 
companion to Professor David Knowles’s great history of Eng 
monasticism. It is fitting that the Monastic Constitutions she 
have been edited by Dr Knowles himself: it is also a guaranteé 
the historical insight of the commentary, the literary distinct 
of the translation and the standard of scholarship of the edit 
as a whole. 

The Life of St Ailred gives a picture of the quality of mona 
life at its finest ; Jocelin’s chronicle an intimate vision of 
more work-a-day activities of a house of average observance. Lanfrat 
Constitutions offers neither: it gives an account, detailed 
impersonal, of the day-to-day life, more particularly the liturg 
life, of a large and flourishing Benedictine community shortly a 
the Norman conquest. It was the title-deed of Anglo-Nor 
monasticism. Working over the customs of those contine 
houses which he knew and respected the most, Lanfranc produ 
a directory of liturgical rite and regular observance to serve 
model for those English houses in which he was able to e: 


Nts Medieval Classics, appearing under the gene 
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s influence. It was original only in the clarity of its arrangement 
id the economy of its exposition: like many similar works, it 
as not a complete treatise on the monastic life, but a guide-book 
r the use of houses where the Rule of St Benedict was known 
id observed and a certain tradition and quality of life established. 
wice in their history, in the tenth and again in the late eleventh 
ntury, the greater English Benedictine houses recruited their 
rength with a large infusion of alien customs. The Regularis 
mcordia and Lanfranc’s Constitutions, which in other respects 
ve little in common, are the monuments of each of these reforms. 
The work is addressed to the prior of Christ Church, and it 
as no doubt compiled in the first instance for the benefit of 
at house, of which Lanfranc was titular abbot. But it contains 
aple evidence that it was directed to a wider audience; and 
r Knowles has found traces of its use in at least ten other com- 
unities at one time or another. The bearing of these facts seems 
ear enough. Lanfranc was a reformer of prudence and tact, but 
» knew what he wanted and expected to get his way. It was by 
ilful suggestion and the force of example that he impressed his 
ms and methods on his colleagues and subordinates, rather than 
‘the direct fiat of a metropolitan. The extent of his achievement 
every sphere of Church life is astonishing, in view of the com- 
rative absence from his career of that strain and conflict so 
mmon in the lives of the great eleventh century reformers. 
infranc was masterful, but not overbearing: he was, so to speak, 
Whig who achieved his aims by influence and infiltration more 
ten than by the open exercise of power. The Constitutions were 
» doubt enforced at Canterbury; but it was their inherent 
ficiency and appropriateness, coupled with their author’s prestige, 
hich gave them so considerable a measure of acceptance elsewhere. 
Although the Constitutions have been printed a number of times, 
is is the first edition which is in any way satisfactory: and it may 
- said at once that it is in all essentials completely satisfying. Dr 
nowles (supported, in his work on the manuscripts, by expert 
1 from Professor R. A. B. Mynors) has constructed a text of 
mirable clarity, with a sufficient apparatus for all useful critical 
irposes. It is principally based on one manuscript, now at Durham, 
hich may have been written at Canterbury in Lanfranc’s time, 
d which consistently shows itself the most reliable of the manu- 
ripts which survive. To that extent the editor’s task was free 
»m complication ; it has been excellently performed. The translation 
a faithful representation of the original, but has none of the 
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gaucheness or obscurity too often found in a literal renderi 
it is straightforward, lucid and pleasant to read. Where the le 
gives him scope, we feel the touch of that choice language wh 
distinguishes everything that Dr Knowles writes. 

After the Constitutions we are given text and translation c 
short tract on the instruction of novices from a Canterb 
manuscript of the late thirteenth century, which is ultimat 
based on Lanfranc’s directions, but amplifies his account « 
illustrates the later development of his conceptions. 

The work is rounded off with a commentary, in the shape 
an introduction, footnotes and three short appendices. The cc 
mentary is clear, luminous and economical, and strictly to 
oint. An account of the historical context, the sources, sc 
and characteristics of the treatise is given in a manner calcula 
to be comprehensible to the ignorant without being superfi 
or elementary. The technical description of the manuscripts | 
previous editions includes an account of the genesis of the f 
printed edition, by Dom Clement Reyner, working over transcri 
supplied by Dom Leander Jones and Dom Augustine Baker: i 
an interesting excursus into the history of the English Benedict 
Congregation in the early seventeenth century. x 

There is only one matter that tempts me to criticism: I find se 
sections of the introduction too summary. There is little ir 
about the life of Lanfranc at Bec, his significance as a mona 
reformer, or the wider liturgical setting of the Constitutior 
and the vital problem of their scope and influence is discus 
with no sufficient statement of the evidence which makes it cl 
that they were not intended solely for Christ Church, Canterbu 
and with no full list of the houses in which they are known to h 
been received. There is more work to be done _ before 
influence of Lanfranc’s Constitutions can be fully estimated: m 
detailed liturgical studies may somewhat alter our conception 
their significance. But Dr Knowles’s account is unlikely to 
seriously modified; and it must be owned that he has lary 
forestalled my complaint by supplying the operative cross-referer 
to his Monastic Order. As I have already said, this edition must 
read as a companion to the Monastic Order, and it is perhaps be: 
the mark to complain that the editor has not told us again 
story which he has already told to perfection elsewhere. 

In conclusion, this is an excellent edition of a treatise of inte 
to all who study the history of monastic life and liturgy, anc 
the utmost importance to historians and scholars concerned vy 
the Anglo-Norman church. Cc. N. L. BROOK 
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Stonor: a Catholic Sanctuary in the Chilterns from the Fifth 
entury till To-day, by Dom Julian Stonor. Pp. 400 (R. H. Johns, 
td) 215. 
SUALLY One approaches with dismay family histories by 
GI members of the family—the story of the noble house 
ferreted out by the young research-worker and published 
nder the name of the head of the family, the arid and unselective 
cts of the one farsed out with the uncritical complacency of the 
ther. Here, however, we have a study which, working in a more 
acious environment, cannot fail to stimulate the reader. The story 
f a distinguished family, a family bound up with all we know of 
nglish history and preserving intact through all changes of time and 
rcumstance the religion which made English history and created 
1¢ English countryside, must of itself prove of absorbing interest ; 
hile the vigour and enthusiasm of Dom Julian’s style carry the 
sader along without effort. 

The book opens with a very interesting thesis, that of the survival 
1 the Chiltern uplands of a Celtic enclave unsubdued by either 
oman or Saxon. This hypothesis, novel though it is, appears to 
ave much to commend it, and it may well prove the starting- 
oint for a re-interpretation of the local history of the English 
ark Ages. It was inevitable that the time of the Conquest (the 
ithor is perhaps a little unjust to the Conqueror, p. 50, who 
id at the start attempt to rule through the native aristocracy) 
yould prove a hard one to bridge: Dom Julian brings forward 
any cogent theories to show the succession of the Stonor estates. 
hese may well be true—but the reader should beware of being 
urried off his feet by a cogent series of inter-locking probabilities. 
ich methods of writing history, though uncongenial to the pro- 
ssional historian, are often the only way in which certain periods 
mn be approached at all, and the author did well so to state his 
se, even if, as seems probable, it can never be proved. 

From the thirteenth century onwards, however, our feet are 
lanted firmly on the ground, and we can follow the procession 
F Stonors—from the famous Chief Justice John de Stonore, who 
ill lies at Dorchester, to the great Sir William Stonor of the 
teenth century. At the Reformation the house and family take 
7 a new and even more splendid character—the house that 
eltered martyrs and a secret recusant press and the family that 
ffered for so long imprisonments and crippling fines for the 
atholic faith. So the story continues through the seventeenth 
id eighteenth centuries, when members of the family had to look 
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abroad for their education, their careers and their vocations, a 
the nineteenth, when again the Stonors could lift up their hez 
in the English public life in which in past ages they had taken 
prominent a part. 

Dom Julian has told the story with point and skill and |} 
succeeded in a work which has often proved too much for oth 
who have attempted like tasks. Occasionally there are misprin 
some historical judgements are of too forthright a character (a 
why must the Venerable Bede, called so for century upon centu 
be termed ‘St Bede’?), but the book remains a worthy memor 
to values too imponderable to be heeded by the tax-gather« 
and egalitarians and planners of to-day, who would destroy t 
Pool of Siloam to lay on ‘Company’s Water’ in the New Jerusale 

The illustrations are numerous and well-chosen, and t 
genealogical tables—though complex—usually easy to follo 
The book is a delightful and stimulating study. 

DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Newman’s University: Idea and Reality by Fergal McGrath, s 
Pp. xiii -- 537 (Longmans) 3os. _ 
T has been usual, at least in this country, to regard Newmai 
if Rectorship of the Catholic University at Dublin as rather li 
Plato’s Sicilian journeys, an unfortunate attempt by a gr 
thinker to put his principles into practice, the history of whi 
on the whole reflects little credit on any of those concerned a 
is best passed over lightly. But, as Fr McGrath’s admirable and vs 
fully documented study shows, it is an episode full of the great 
possible interest to all those, and especially to Catholics, w 
are seriously concerned about university education, quite ap 
from the fact that it provided the occasion for Newman’s classi 
writings on the subject. The Catholic University was certainly 
relative failure, in so far as it did not provide what Newman 
hoped for (and the Pope probably originally intended), a univers 
centre for the Catholics of the English-speaking world, or ey 
an independent and fully-developed Catholic University for Irelar 
though to regard it as an absolute failure would not do justice 
its small but real and solid achievements while it continued 
exist as the Catholic University and the part which it played, 
Fr McGrath shows, in the establishment of the National Univers 
of Ireland. University College, Dublin, can claim a real continu 
with Newman’s university and seems to some observers not 
be without a portion of Newman’s spirit. The reasons for t 
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elative failure and the story of the University’s struggles for 
-xistence are still to-day worth the closest and most serious attention. 
‘r McGrath has studied, and presents in the fullest detail, all the 
wailable evidence, including a great deal that is still unpublished, 
nd his book enables us to form a much juster estimate of Newman’s 
vork, and the whole enterprise of the Catholic University, than 
s possible from a reading of the relevant chapters in Wilfrid 
Nard’s biography, which have done a good deal to spread the 
lepressing and in several ways misleading interpretation referred 


g 
oO at the beginning of this review. The only criticism that can be 


nade of Fr ‘McGrath’s presentation (apart from his English style, 
vhich, in view of the other excellences of his book, it will be 
eemly to let pass without the sort of comments which it deserves) 
s that he puts in too much, that the account is. sometimes over- 
oaded with detail which is not really relevant: but in a documented 
tudy of this kind this is a fault on the right side, and at least the 
letails of Newman’s afflictions while travelling in Ireland or setting 
ip house in Dublin help to an understanding of his character and 
rovide a certain amount of light relief, which the book often 
ather badly needs. 

The first thing which emerges from the book, clearer than 
ver before, is the wisdom, soundness, practicability and present 
alue of Newman’s ideas on university education. He understood, 
erhaps better than anyone else up to and including our own 
ontemporaries, what a university is for and how it ought to do 
ts work. Fr McGrath deals very sensibly with various criticisms 
yhich have been made of Newman’s theory and practice. On one 
oint, Newman’s insistence that a university is primarily a place 
or teaching rather than for research, he produces evidence which 
yakes it a good deal clearer what Newman intended and how 
indamentally right he was. The following quotation is particularly 
nportant (it is taken from Newman’s Rules and Regulations for 
1e Catholic University; McGrath, p. 386). ‘A professor is not 
» be overburdened with lectures, that he may have time for the 
eady pursuit and thorough mastery of the department of science 
r learning which he has undertaken. His main office is to expound 
1d illustrate it ; to deepen its principles and to enlarge its stores ; 
id to erect what may be called a real objective image of it, such 
; may have value in itself, as distinct from the accidents of the day. 
le is not bound by duty, though he may be advantageously induced 
y circumstances, to adapt himself to his particular hearers, and 
> bring down his teaching to their capacity: on the other hand, 
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they are required to prepare themselves for what may be at fir 
above them, and to raise themselves towards the level cf his vie 
and the standard of his intellect.’ This may represent an ideal 
teaching difficult to attain in modern English universities. Mc 
holders of Chairs in these institutions would wish to have tl 
first sentence of the quotation at once written into their statut 
and rigorously applied; but at present one’s only protection again 
over-lecturing is a sufficiently weak sense of duty to one’s assista 
staff and students. But it is an ideal which necessarily includ 
everything valuable in the modern conception of research, a 
would often naturally lead to publications of real worth: a 
neither Newman nor any other right-minded person could ha 
very much respect for the scrt of research and publication unde 
taken under some degree of pressure primarily for the sake of retai 
ing one’s post or obtaining a better one, which is now unfortunate 
not uncommon. 

The revised account, based on a particularly thorough examinatic 
of the evidence, of Newman’s relations with the Irish Bishops 
another valuable feature of the book. The new picture is in o1 
very important way considerably less depressing than the general 
accepted one. It still seems clear that the Irish Bishops of the peric 
were not a particularly suitable body of prelates to be entrust 
with the foundation of a Catholic university, and that the di 
agreements between them and the unfortunate personality of I 
Cullen had a good deal to do with its lack of success. But it al 
becomes clear from Fr McGrath’s account that neither Dr Culk 
personally nor the Bishops collectively interfered unduly (in t 
circumstances of the time and place) with academic freedom 
tried to impose the sort of rigid ecclesiastical control under whi 
no real university could survive. Newman’s continual fear th 
the Bishops would turn the University into a sort of lay semina 
was never in fact realized, and he himself as Rector, though su 
jected to every sort of vexation and delay, was in fact allowed 
great deal of freedom. On this question of academic freedom ai 
episcopal authority a footnote of Fr McGrath’s, showing the mi 
of the Irish Bishops at a later date, is of very great interest. 
may be noted that in a declaration of 1897, the bishops profess 
themselves willing, at that date, to accept a Catholic universi 
over which they would have no summum ius’, and added furthe 
‘If, in other respects, the Governing Body is properly constitute 
we do not ask for a preponderance, or even an equality in numb 
of ecclesiastics upon it, but are prepared to accept a majority 
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aymen’ (McGrath, p. 500, n. 1: from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in Ireland, 1903). 

Perhaps, however, the greatest interest of the book lies in the 
.ccount which it gives of the reasons for the University’s relative 
ailure. Fr McGrath presents all the evidence necessary for us to 
orm our own conclusions (his introductory chapter on ‘The 
-ducational Background’ is very relevant here) and himself discusses 
he failure and draws very sensible conclusions in his last chapter— 
ntitled, significantly, ‘Newman’s Achievement’. When everything 
Ise has been taken into consideration the principal and almost 
Il-inclusive cause of failure seems to have been that no one con- 
erned except Newman and a few of his closest associates understood 
he importance of a Catholic university or wanted it enough. To 
stablish any sort of university anywhere is always a formidable 
mterprise ; to establish a Catholic university in the modern world 
till more difficult, and to establish one in mid-nineteenth century 
reland (or, for rather different reasons, in contemporary England) 
nost difficult of all. Only a most powerful and persistent enthusiasm, 
vased on an understanding as deep as Newman’s of the necessity 
or a university, could have overcome the obstacles, and nobody, 
rom Bishops to prospective students and their parents, had an 
nthusiasm of this sort: and that, on the whole, is our situation 
n England to-day. The only hope of realizing Newman’s ideal 
vould seem to be if a sufficient number of the growing body of 
miversity Catholics become convinced of the necessity of a Catholic 
liiversity with an intensity that enables them to transmit their 
onviction to the Catholic body as a whole. Until there is a real 
nd effective demand, until enough people are prepared to make a 
ffort for a university and are capable of understanding it and 
sing it rightly if they get it, it is no use attempting to supply one. 
ret a Catholic university is really necessary, not for the sake of 
roviding a more or less ineffective means of segregating intelligent 
‘atholics from an unbelieving world, but as a centre of influence 
n the minds of clergy and laity, and above all as a place for the 
roper study of Theology and the bringing into a living and fruitful 
elationship with it of the other university disciplines. Until we 
an in some way provide a place in which this can be done, by 
lergy and laymen working freely together, we can hardly hope 
o be adequate to the sort of intellectual apostolate to which we 
re called. A. H. ARMSTRONG 
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The Life of Baron von Hiigel by Michael de la Bedoyére. Pp. xvi 

+ 366 (J. M. Dent and Sons) 2655. 
HE present writer once asked the late Mr Algar Thorol 
whether he thought that von Hiigel believed in the Virgi 
Birth. Mr Thorold appeared to be a little uncertain on thi 
point. But from the last chapter but one of this book we lear 
that he had been not without anxiety on the question of his friend’ 
attitude towards the miraculous. Von Hiigel’s position on_ thi 
question is by no means easy to grasp. He disapproved of the 
priori rejection of miracles put forward in the name of scienc 
and he allowed that the supernatural in some way affected th 
visible order of things, but he seems to at least have found it difficul 
to bring himself to admit miracle in the strict sense even thoug! 
he was unwilling ‘clearly and actually’ to eliminate it. (His styl 
is so obscure and involved that it is long before one can be sur 
of his exact meaning, if one can ever be sure of it at all.) He seem 
even to have toyed with the hope that the doctrine that Jesu 
Christ had no human father might be evacuated of its strictl 
miraculous content and reinterpreted in a way which the moder 
mind would consider unobjectionable. There is no ewidence tha 
he ever sought to conceal his real opinions, but when expressin 
himself either in conversation or in writing he would adapt himsel 
to the mentality of those whom he was addressing. We may fee 
sure that the little boys to whom the Baron taught their catechisr 
were not told that the gospel narratives of the Resurrection shoul: 
not be taken as strictly factual. Not even Dom Cuthbert Butler 
whom von Hiigel regarded as a genuinely enlightened ecclesiastic 
would have been deemed to possess the degree of intellectue 
maturity needed to assimilate such a view. Very different we 
the case when the Baron was addressing a group of Italian modernist 
whom he would have credited with strong digestive powers. fh 
England he found (outside his Protestant friends) only two whon 
he considered to possess such powers, George Tyrrell and Maud 
Petre. 

Count Michael de la Bedoyere had before him the choice betwee 
three courses when he undertook this work. He might depic 
Friedrich von Hiigel as a man who despite provocation on the par 
of the Roman authorities clung loyally and tenaciously to th 
Catholic faith throughout his life. He might present the subjec 
of this biography as one whose faith suffered temporary obscuratio 
during the Modernist crisis but shone more brightly after it, o 
again he might have put forward the view that von Hiigel at n 
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me fully understood the Catholic religion (such a thesis it would 
> by no means impossible to defend). None of these three lines 
consistently worked out, and deeply as we are indebted to Count 
> la Bedoyére for a most interesting book it must be admitted 
at von Hiigel the man stands out in these pages more clearly 
an von Hiigel the theologian. We see the Baron as a young married 
an taking the cure at Malvern, we see him in later life, mounted 
2 his tricycle, threading his way through the traffic to Farm 
reet, an enterprise perilous for a deaf man. Still later we meet 
im at Sandows Curative Institute, but a fog conceals from us 
uch of the progress of his intellectual development. Probably it 

not fanciful to attribute this fact to the biographer’s lack of 
miliarity with the higher criticism of the Bible, which leads 
im at times to write as though the Baron’s critical views could 
= divorced from his theological position, whereas the two were 
iseparably connected. His beliefs on the subject of the Incarnation 
nnot be discussed apart from his conception of the character of 
1¢ fourth gospel. Nor can his views of the Church be thought 
f apart from his critical conclusions. Count de la Bedoyére would 
ave stood on firmer ground had he given us even a brief sketch 
f the Baron’s critical position explaining how far he agrees with 
-and thinks it admissible. 

Von Hiigel sought to combine the traditional Christian conception 
F God with a modernist view of ‘the authentic Jesus’. This led 
londel to write: ‘the celestial Christ could not have been 
hat you say He was unless the earthly Christ was more than you 
y’. This hits the nail on the head, but it involves the biographer 
| a strange contradiction. He first tells us that Blondel’s criticism 
perfectly justified and three lines later seems to tell us the opposite, 
iz., that it is possible to hold erroneous views about the earthly 
hrist while holding quite orthodox ones about the celestial Christ, 
position by no means easy to accept. But in any case von Hiigel’s 
arious view about the resurrection of the body should be taken 
\to account before making the assertion that he ‘made no error 
out the celestial Christ’, to which the biographer adds ‘about 
ve Church in herself’. ; 

To this last question, namely whether the Catholic doctrine 
n the subject of the Church could really be held by one who 
90k von Hiigel’s view as to the limitation of our Lord’s knowledge, 
© attempt is made to find an answer. Neither the Baron nor his 
iographer succeeds in explaining how it could come about that, 
‘the human soul of Christ enjoyed the possession of the beatific 
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vision, our Lord’s mind should be so full of the ‘obscurities’ wh: 
von Hiigel finds in it. Indeed a certain lack of consistency is appar 
in the whole treatment of Friedrich von Hiigel’s ‘modernisr 
On p. 228 we read that he was ‘never a Modernist in the hereti 
and condemned sense’, a statement difficult to maintain unl 
denial of the existence of a personal God is regarded as an integ 
feature of ‘Modernism’. On p. 247 we read that after 1910 ‘ 
gradually awoke to find. himself a normally orthodox Catholic 
all the points for which he stood as public witness and teacher 
the latter part of his life’. Are we to infer that there were ott 
points on which he did not find himself a normally orthod 
Catholic? On p. 294 we are told ‘he was a Modernist without « 
question’ and on p. 340 it is admitted that ‘some awkward a 
dangerous consequences’ follow from his view of miracle, wh 
in the preface, presumably written last of all, the author tells 
that he has sought ‘not to be a partisan for or against the orthode 
of one who most certainly felt himself to be a loyal and devoted s 
of the Catholic Church’, a resolution to which he has not alw 
been successful in adhering. Count de la Bedoyére would hi 
been wiser if he had made a more frank admission of the full ext 
of von Hiigel’s modernism, after which, without being charg 
with lack of objectivity, he could have gone on to pay tribu 
to the nobility of his character, the depth of his piety and 1 
stupendous range of his erudition. 

If the present writer appears to be laying undue stress on 1 
least Catholic aspect of von Hiigel’s thought it is not because 
is unware of the existence of other aspects, but because he belie 
that the ones to which he is seeking to draw attention are thi 
which with the growth of a von Hiigel ‘cultus’ are in great 
danger of being overlooked. The nearest approach to a condemnati 
by Rome to which von Hiigel came was in a letter (published 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis) addressed by Cardinal Steinhiiber, Pref 
of the Congregation of the Index, to Cardinal Ferrari, Archbish 
of Milan in 1907. In this document which has reference to t 
Modernist review I] Rinnovamento, von Hiigel is, among othe 
censured by the Cardinal for his ‘arrogance’. The immedi 
reason for the censure was, however, it seems, a mistaken or 
namely the erroneous supposition on the part of Steinhiiber ¢] 
the Baron was the author of Lettres Romaines, a modernist work 
uncertain parentage. In contrast with the growing interest in v 
Hiigel’s writings apparent among English Catholics to-day it 
interesting to read 4 propos of the appearance of his Eternal 1 
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vat ‘as with the Mystical Element, neither the Month nor the Downside 
eview nor even Wilfred Ward’s Dublin felt it was wise even to 
ention the book’. This statement derives additional interest 
om the fact that von Hiigel’s friend, Dom Cuthbert Butler, was 
bbot of Downside at the time when both books appeared. 

The Biblical Commission in June 1906 did not decree the 
losaic ‘authenticity’ of the Pentateuch as stated on p- 185. Though 
on Hiigel in his correspondence with Professor Briggs seems to 
sume that this was the case, the Commission in reality took a 
lore cautious step. It affirmed that the objections to a substantial 
losaic authorship were not of such weight as to compel us to 
sandon it. The decree on the Pentateuch is of a very different 
haracter from that on the Gospel of St John. On p. ‘42 we are 
aid that von Hiige] on a visit to Paris in 1884 met Montalembert 
tho had then lain in his grave for fourteen years and found him 
. noble, chivalrous soul’. HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


The Eastern Orthodox Church by R. M. French. Pp. 186 
Hutchinson’s University Library) 7s. 6d. 


R FRENCH’S book contrives to cover its subject in some 
Vi 160 pages of text together with an adequate index and 
bibliography (though it seems surprising that in a series 
hich is labelled ‘University’ books in foreign languages should 
e excluded and that thus important publications such as those 
roduced by Russie et Chrétienté and Irenikon are not mentioned; 
ttwater’s two useful volumes are also omitted). Because this is 
handbook, problems appear to be indicated rather than thrashed 
ut, the danger of over-simplification is ever-present and sometimes 
ye very brevity of the chapters (e.g., that on icons of six pages, 
1at on worship of fifteen pages) gives the impression that their 
ibject has been touched on rather too lightly. Yet, if these limita- 
ons are borne in mind, this book fulfils a useful function as an 
troduction to the subject. 
The first part is historical and it is here that over-simplification 
particularly dangerous. To have covered the entire period from 
e founding of Byzantium to the present day in a little more than 
hundred pages has involved not a little compression ; it has been 
ell done, and it is some measure of the author’s competence 
at he has managed to maintain the interest throughout. Summaries 
f this kind may easily degenerate into indigestible strings of facts, 
ates and theories. That danger has been avoided and the over-all 
attern emerges adequately ; particularly is this true of the treatment 
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of iconoclasm. It is rightly seen as ‘no mere matter of the retentic 
of otherwise of objets de pieté nor even of the value of images . . 
St John Damascene’s defence of images went to the root of tl 
matter: ‘To him nothing less than belief in the truth of dl 
Incarnation was involved. Since God took human flesh it is rig 
and reasonable to depict that flesh. To the thorough-going iconocle 
to use the material to depict the divine was blasphemous. It m: 
well be that here we can trace the influence of Manichaeisr 
which taught that matter was essentially evil and that God did n 
truly assume human flesh at all: or at least of the Monophysit 
who held that the divine in Christ completely absorbed the human 
The history of the differences between Rome and Constantinopl 
partially political as they no doubt were, raises of course tl 
whole ecclesiological question; for a proper perspective and ; 
understanding of those differences the theological background 
extremely important. The cause of cleavage, when it came, lay f 
deeper than disagreement over the Filioque and the use of unleaven 
bread. In this and cognate matters we may legitimately regret t! 
handbook nature of this work. 

The second half of the book deals with worship, icons, monasticisr 
Orthodoxy and the people, and Orthodoxy in the modern worl 
The chapter on worship is competently done ; it brings out t 
differences between the liturgical expressions of East and We 
and is an adequate introduction to the subject, though considerati: 
might with advantage have been given to more fundamental ide 
rather than to liturgical details. Considerable attention is devot 
to the divine office. Those who are familiar with only the Rom 
rite will find that what most impresses them, in addition to t 
strangeness of the pattern, is its extreme length. Some thr 
hundred years ago the archdeacon of Aleppo felt the same, ai 
while on a visit to Moscow for Holy Week and Easter was co 
strained to pray: ‘God grant us his special aid to get through t 
whole of this present week. As for the Muscovites, their fe 
must surely be of iron.’ He complained bitterly of services whi 
lasted ‘from early morn until the eleventh hour’. The chapt 
entitled ‘Orthodoxy in the modern world’ is a useful summar 
though it contributes nothing very novel. Here the author begi 
to come to grips with the problem of the Orthodox religio 
mind (chiefly as it finds expression in the Russians) and this chapt 
gives promise as the most rewarding in the book. But here age 
we must complain of brevity; there is a wealth of interesting ide 
which call for development at length. If it is true that it is ‘ 
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arodox to represent the religious history of Byzantium as a conflict 
etween the Church and the state from which the Church emerged 
nquestionably the victor’ and in the light of this statement to 
nd the explanation of the present subservience of the Moscow 
atriarchate to the Kremlin, we are still left with the uneasy feeling 
hat however Erastian the earlier Emperors they were at least 
hristian and not militantly atheist, and that, even on the most 
ivourable showing, Russian Orthodoxy is paying too high a price 
or what, all said and done, amounts to a very limited freedom. 
his problem requires much deeper exploration if the explanation 
; to satisfy even those of us in the West who are disposed to 
ympathize. LANCELOT C, SHEPPARD 


The Lives of the Saints by the Revd Omer Engelbert, translated 
y Christopher and Anne Fremantle. Pp. xii + 532 (Thomas and 
judson) 2655. 


HE purpose of this book is to supply what is much needed, 
[: martyrology for daily reading which takes account of the 

conclusions reached by criticial hagiography. The reviewer 
as long wished that Mr Attwater would give it to us, as he could 
asily do by rearranging his index compendium to the Thurston- 
utler lives according to the Calendar, and bringing it up-to-date. 
- was in hope that at last the desideratum had been supplied that 
e turned to the present volume. Only to be disappointed. Pére 
ngelbert’s book is far from satisfactory. 

The plan he has followed is to give most of the Saints of each 
ay a notice so brief that it tells us nothing or almost nothing 
yorth knowing, even when a very great deal is known about the 
aint in question. A long notice is assigned to one or sometimes 
wo Saints each day. These surely should have been allotted to 
1e Saints of whom we possess sufficient authentic information 
nd who for one reason or another are particularly important. 
nd this of course has often been done. But far too often a Saint 
f quite minor importance or one whose life or martyrdom is 
urely legendary, and often admitted to be so, has been preferred 
» Saints whose history is well known. On 12th November, for 
xample, the preposterous legend of St Renatus is told at length, 
ad such important Saints as the martyr Pope Martin I and St Nilus 
sceive seven lines between them. St Barbara, whose very exis tence 
highly doubtful, has the honours of December 4th at the expense 
F St Osmund, St Peter Chrysologus and a group of martyrs in 
pan. The legend of St Catharine of Alexandria occupies the best 
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part of two pages. The apocryphal story of the martyrdom of 
Placidus fills most of the space allotted to sth October. But the 
is no mention of St Catharine’s confessor and biographer, | 
Raymond of Capua. The legend of St Eustace is told in detail | 
the plea ‘that it will please’ the collectors of marvellous storie: 
Much space is given to the martyrdom of St Januarius, of whi 
nothing is known. On the previous day St Joseph of Cupertino 
dispatched in two lines and a half. The romance of St Justina a 
Cyprian is given place of honour and, stripped of its most incredit 
features, is presented to the reader as ‘very probable’ when ‘reduc 
to the following facts’. Qn 20th July, St Jerome Emilian, Bless 
Gregory Lopez and the Prophet Elias receive grotesquely inadequa 
notices, to give full space to the story of St Margaret, modifi 
so that the devil merely attempts to devour her, though Pére Engelb« 
admits that ‘what is told of her seems legendary’. On 3rd Februar 
St Blaise, of whom nothing authentic is known, is treated at lengt 
St Ansgar, the apostle of the Danes, and our English Martyr, Jo! 
Nelson, receive a line and a half each. 

One is certainly glad that the martyrdom of St Maximilian 
singled out for detailed treatment. For his acta are authenti 
and it is well to be reminded that a man who died*for his co 
scientious objection to military service has been admitted to t 
official roll of Saints. Nevertheless one might have expected 
Gregory the Great to have received a longer notice. Since tl 
acta of St Susanna (11th August) are ‘a mass of anachronisms ai 
inaccuracies’ why devote almost the entire space for that day 
them ? The history of St Athanasia of Aegina, 14th August, is tc 
as if certainly true, though it is fact doubtful, with the additi 
of the extremely improbable details that the island was attack 
by Moors from Spain and that the Saint’s second marriage W 
due to an official prohibition of celibacy in the island. 

Pére Engelbert’s profession and occasional practice of critici: 
is likely to mislead the unwary into regarding this work as mo 
reliable than it is. The story of Constantia, Gallicanus and SS. Jo 
and Paul as told at length on 18th February is wholly unhistoric 
Hippolytus (13th August), the theologian and antipope, had nothi 
to do with St Lawrence in the following century. On his reduplicat 
feast, however, 22nd August, the account given is that genera 
accepted to-day. A notice of St Dympna of Gheel (15th Ma 
informs us that she was the daughter of an Irish prince and kill 
by her own father, which is as legendary as the martyrdom of 


Boniface of Tarsus recounted the previous day without a word 
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arm readers of its unhistorical character. The martyrdom of the 
ie Carmelites of Compiégne under the revolutionary terror is 
irely more instructive and edifying than the admitted legend of 
t Alexis (July r7th). Yet the legend receives about two thirds of 
page, the Carmelites less than a line. 

In view of all this one is not disposed to be too indulgent to Anne 
remantle’s judgment in her introductory note that Pére Engelbert’s 
rediocre Life of St Francis ‘is the only Catholic one that can be 
st beside the great scholarly tome of Paul Sabatier’. Can she 
ave even looked through the lives by Fr Cuthbert and Jorgensen ? 
nd though Sabatier’s life is undoubtedly scholarly, it is anything 
ut a great tome. Nor do we like any better the Preface to the English 
dition, whether the English is Pere Engelbert’s or the translator’s. 
or it introduces Henry [sic] Clouard as saying: “Why does the hagio- 
raphical style so often discourage us? Because it is in the hands 
f manufacturers of homilies and learned bug-hunters. So in it 
wanities flourish, neglect struts, and pedantry dilapidates’. Bless 
yee, Clouard, how thou art translated! What then of Pére 
ngelbert’s ‘hagiographical style’ ? It is hardly to be commended. 
t Radegunde (13th August) ‘was, some historians say, the most 
erfect woman of her time’. They were indeed learned if admitted 
| this way to the secrets of God. ‘Rose’, St Rose of Lima, ‘was 
1 angelic creature’. To be sure, how charming. FE. I. WATKIN 
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F, D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theology by A. M. Ramsé¢ 
Pp. 118 (Cambridge University Press) ros. éd. 


Nn this little book Professor Ramsey reviews various ‘conflic 
if which the celebrated Anglican theologian, F. D. Maurice, h 

to face a hundred years ago, and relates them to theologi 
tendencies in modern Anglicanism and Protestatism. The res 
is a volume of interest quite out of proportion to its size. 

The author begins by emphasizing Coleridge’s importance 
the theological movements of nineteenth century England and 
discussing Maurice’s debt to this genius whom he revered b 
never met. Maurice called men back to a belief in the reality 
the living God, who created the world through his Son and ma 
man in his image; a world and a humanity to which God came 
the incarnation ‘not as an alien invader’, but as the manifestati 
of their real truth and therefore of their destiny. His theology 
thoroughly Johannine, and his philosophy tinged with Platonisi 
He hated partizanship in religion, and was devoted, alike to t 
Bible, the three early Creeds, the Book of Common Prayer 
and the Thirty-nine Articles. He held that the Church is continue 
with the Old Testament People of God, but that its parts we 
not necessarily in inter-communion; indeed he would not defi 
the limits of the Church, holding that the whole of humanity ai 
human life has been redeemed, and that the whole human race 
potentially ‘in Christ’, the individual’s task being to ‘becom 
what by redemption he already ‘is’. He was convinced tt 
good lurked even in those modern developments which mig 
seem most hostile to Christianity, and in Christian Socialism ‘ 
hoped to challenge alike the ‘‘Unsocial Christian’’ and t 
‘‘Unchristian Socialists’’ >. The phrase was unpopular, and did n 
help Maurice when he was attacked for his teaching on ‘etern: 
(as not meaning primarily ‘everlasting’) punishment; although 
this latter matter he was performing a useful service in ‘recalli 
men’s minds to a real distinction of ideas’. Perhaps the m« 
permanently valuable part of his contribution to theology vw 
his teaching on atonement and sacrifice, which strikingly anticipat 
some of the best modern work; the section of Professor Ramser 
book dealing with this subject deserves comparison with sor 
richly significant pages of P. Bouyer’s Le Mystére Pascale. It v 
further almost inevitable that Maurice should have to consid 
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the challenge to tradition thrown down by Biblical criticism, in 
uis day still a boisterous and unruly infant: no ‘critic’ himself, 
gut also no obscurantist, he here again anticipates an attitude to 
Biblical theology’ which is only now becoming common among 
Catholics and in his own communion. DoM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Origines : Genése I-III by Charles Hauret with a preface by Canon 
|. Coppens. Pp. 255 (Gabalda, Paris) n.p. 


or the last sixty years French, German, and Italian Catholic 
F scot have gradually built up a magnificent tradition of 

Scriptural learning using to the full the weapons of biblical 
riticism and discovering new riches or old riches overlaid. Far 
oo little of all this has penetrated to the ordinary Catholic because 
t has not been offered to him in language which he can understand, 
as not been ‘vulgarized’. And for no book of the Old Testament 
s this more necessary than the Book of Genesis, dealing as it does 
vith the questions of the origin of the world, of man and of sin. 
Not knowing how to interpret it, the layman regards it as a sealed 
00k. 

The chapters that offer the most difficulty are the first three, 
vhich are also the most important. In the introduction to the 
resent book the author remarks that works publicizing the 
pecialists’ conclusions about these chapters can be counted upon 
he fingers of one hand. In the list which he gives there is only 
me English work, and that deals solely with the question of 
volution. Thus there is nothing in English covering the ground 
dequately after the manner of Ceuppen’s Genése I-III or Chaine’s 
ivre de Genése, works of the same character as P. Hauret’s. But 
is book is fuller than either of these; he writes with warmth, and 
1 a more discursive manner, not only explaining the text but 
etting out in their own words the difficulties of modern Catholics. 
he body of the book falls into the usual divisions. The creation 
f the world in the Bible narrative is explained and set alongside 
ye account of modern science. The creation of man and woman 
ivolves a full discussion of the question of Evolution; on both 
1ese points the directives of the Church are well set out. The 
‘arden of Eden and the Fall then receive the same treatment. The 
onclusions of modern Catholic exegetes are given even in cases 
there the author does not agree with their views. A final and most 
ractical chapter concludes the book, showing how the history of 
enesis should be taught, together with wise words on how to avoid 
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giving children all the details of the Genesis story as literally true, s 
providing potential stumbling-blocks to their faith later on. It is t 
be hoped that the book will be translated into English. 

DOM BRUNO DONOVAN 


Plotini Opera. Tomus 1: Porphyrii Vita Plotini, Enneades I-IL 
Ediderunt Paul Henry et Hans-Rudolf Schwyzer. Pp. lviii + 42: 
1 facsimile (Museum Lessianum Series Philosophica 33; Pari 
Desclée de Brouwer; Brussels, L’Edition Universelle) 400 f 
(Belg. ). 

HE purpose of this notice is to draw the attention of tt 
readers of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW to the fact that there 
now available the first volume of a really reliable text 
Plotinus (none of the earlier editions is at all satisfactory). Tt 
edition of P. Henry and Dr Schwyzer is one of the major achiev 
ments of modern scholarship. This is not the place to discuss i 
excellences in detail, still less to attempt any criticism: but som 
indication of what it offers may be of interest. There is a lor 
introduction, in elegant Latin, which contains much which wi 
interest anyone who is or has been concerned with editing c 
ancient or medieval text. The text itself is conservative in tt 
sense that it has been freed from the mass of unhappy conjectur 
emendations and excisions which disfigured earlier editions, ar 
is generally much more intelligible as a result. The enormot 
and elaborate apparatus criticus gives for the first time full ar 
reliable information about the MSS readings, and also a lar; 
selection of suggested emendations; and there is an apparat 
fontium which identifies all Plotinus’s many references and allusio: 
to passages in Plato and other earlier philosophers. The book 
well produced and clearly printed. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


The Buddhist Way of Life by F. Harold Smith, p.p. Pp. +m 
(Hutchinson’s University Library) 7s. 6d. 


“tH1s little book is remarkably compressed. Within the spa 

of some 170 pages of actual text it deals with such vari 
topics as the Buddhism of the Pali canon and its conformi 

or otherwise with the original Buddhism of the Buddha; the religio 
principles and practices of the Emperor Asoka; the rival schoc 
of thought in the period of the first four Buddhist councils; 
doctrine and practice of Hinayana Buddhism; the origins, theori 
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id ideals of Mahayana Buddhism; the history and doctrines of 
uddhism in China and Japan; and the resemblances and contrasts 
etween Buddhism and Christianity. 

This richness of content affects the book in two ways: it makes 

useful to study, but difficult to read—useful to study, because 
1e volume of information which it contains is out of all proportion 
) its size; but difficult to read, because the only way to assimilate 
1¢ information, if one is not already an expert, is to weigh every 
ord, to take notes, and to be constantly referring back to earlier 
ages. 

Any attempt to profit by the book in a more casual manner would 
most certainly be defeated by the mysteries of oriental terminology. 
We read, for example, on p. 154: “Wang’s “‘intuitive knowledge’’ 
‘as a synthesis of the Ch’an inner light, Chuang-Tzu’s Tao and 
1e Confucian jén’.) 

In a word, The Buddhist Way of Life is certainly a book for the 
udent, but not for the dilettante. 

There are a certain number of purely material defects which 
ill doubtless be corrected in a future edition. Thus, on p. 66 
list of six items is numbered a, b, 3, 4, 5, 6, instead of either 
—6 or a—f, while elsewhere there is quite a plague of superfluous 
uestion-marks (e.g., on pp. 14, 35, 42, 49, 56 and possibly 168). 

; H. HYSLOP 


Jean Chrysostome: Sur L’Incompréhensibilité de Dieu. Pp. 320 
Sources Chrétiennes, 28; Les Editions du Cerf.) Greek text, 
‘anslation and notes. Ed. R. Flaceliere. Introduction by F. Cavallera, 
j. and J. Daniélou, s.j. 720 frs. 


interesting than the text. St John Chrysostom has no 

great difficulty in dealing with the heretics of his time 
ho claimed to have a full knowledge of God, and it cannot be 
id that his arguments on this subject have any particular relevance 
> the climate of thought in which we find ourselves to-day. 
levertheless, as the Introduction points out, there are incidental 
smarks of considerable significance which shows how strong in 
t John’s time was the sense of ‘mystery’ and the belief in the 
sistance of the angels at the liturgical assembly. We have also 
aluable references to liturgical details such as the prayer for the 
eeds of the Church which began the Mass of the faithful. 

DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Ve readers will find the introduction of 7o pages more 
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Islam—Belief and Practices by A. S. Tritton. Pp. 200 (Hutchinsoi 

University Library) 7s. 6d. 
RELIGION which has built up a civilization, which has play 
A‘ part in the development of art and science, of mathemati 
and philosophy, is well worthy of study; but even a she 
account of its essentials ought to be accurate. Though to give 
outline of the historical developments of Islam is not the particu! 
aim of the author, some chapters would surely have been clear 
if that point of view had not been neglected (chap. vr for instance 
Is it correct to say that Mohammed adopted Arabic verbs ai 
borrowed nouns from other tongues (p. 19) ? Salat and Zal 
belong simply to the common basis of semitic language. It wou 
also have been interesting to say a word about the apocrypl 
gospels which are, it seems, one of the sources of the Kora 
and I fear that too much insistence on exciting details about Isle 
fails to give the reader a just view about Mohammed, who is 
great historical personage, and about the Koran, which is a fi 
literary work. The considerable influence on mysticism attribut 
to Al Ghazali is perhaps exaggerated. 

Interesting parts in the book there certainly arep such as t 
chapters about the State and about social life, and they make t 
book attractive. But here appears, what is still more apparent 
chap. x about present day movements, a lack of full and proper 
balanced information on the author’s part. Indeed in the bibliograp 
we find very little information about mediterranean Arabic people 
and almost nothing about the modern studies on Islam made 
France, in North Africa, and especially in Cairo. But the bo 
gives us an interesting introduction to a field of study, a startin 
point for further exploration. 


Sermons et opuscules spirituels inédits de Richard de Saint Vict 
Vol. I. Les Trois Processions ou L’Edit d’Alexandre. Latin tex 
introd. and notes by J. Chatillon and W. J. Tulloch; trans. | 
Barthlémy. Pp. xc + 127. n.p. 

HIs volume is a critical edition of a work of Richard’s whi 

was probably spoken in the first instance. The apparatus 

full and careful, and the translation accurate and smoot 

flowing. Richard gives us here a description of the three stages 

the spiritual life symbolized by the three liturgical processio 
of Candlemas, Palm Sunday, and Ascension Day. 

DOM DOMINIQUE VAN ROLLEGHEM 
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La Crise Religieuse en Espagne a la Fin du XVllle Siécle by Jean 
arrailh, HON. D.LITT., Rector of the University of Paris. Pp. 19 
‘Clarendon Press, Oxford) n.p. 


His was the Taylorian lecture for 1951. Its theme is that 
ik existed in Spain at the end of the eighteenth century 

an élite which owed a good deal to Jansenism and yearned for 
1 return to the virtues of the Gospel and the primitive Church, 
or austerity of morals and simplicity of worship. This lite 
condemned a rich and worldly Church, and in particular took 
ction against the Jesuits, obtaining their expulsion from Spain 
ind subsequently their dissolution. Dr Sarrailh retails several 
musing anecdotes about worldly prelates and religious, no less 
welcome in a University lecture than elsewhere. 

But does he seriously mean to suggest that the activity of the 
slite in question was the chief factor, perhaps even the only factor, 
in the expulsion of the Jesuits ? It would seem that he does, since 
in the nineteen pages of this pamphlet he does not include a single 
sentence to the contrary. 

No such thesis is tenable. The dominant figures in the expulsion, 
men like Aranda, Roda, Campomanes and Tanucci, were not 
interested in a return to the austere virtues of the primitive Church 
stc. Their aim was to reduce the power of the Church and increase 
that of the Spanish monarchy and government. It is clear, for 
instance, from Vol. XXXVII of Pastor’s History of the Popes, 
an English translation of which was published last year, that the 
hostility of these men to the Jesuits was due mainly to the fact 
that the latter were the most prominent champions of the Papacy. 


Morals and Men in the Social Services by J. V. Langmead Casserley. 
Pp. 224 (Longmans, Green) 12s. 6d. 


Philosophy, published in 1949, Dr Langmead Casserley laid 

great stress on the ‘science of the singular’. In his new book 
he discusses the problems of reconciling the techniques of the 
social services, so immensely advanced in the last half-century, 
with the humanistic belief in the personality of man. 

Throughout the book he emphasizes the uniqueness of each 
particular man, ‘the incommensurability of persons’. Though 
sersonality in this sense first began to be studied and defined within 
he context of theological thought, it constitutes also a hyphothesis 
which may be verified in terms of everyday social experience. 


[ will be recalled that in his fascinating book The Christian in 
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Recent sociological and psychological research—Dr _ Casserley 
lecturer in Sociology at the University College of the South West- 
into the ‘maladies and frustrations of industrial relationships ar 
the phenomena of juvenile delinquency are bringing home to 1 
how desperate is man’s need to be loved, to find himself in 
sphere in which he is valued for his own sake and not merely : 
proportion to his efficiency as a functionary’. For sociology th 
‘individual’ is an abstraction, and possibly not even a very usef 
one. ‘At best, the individual is a metaphysical concept denotir 
the bare potentiality of becoming personal.’ And ‘There can on 
be personality in society’. 

The conclusion is that the humanistic belief in the personalii 
of man, provided that it is stated with the moderation ar 
qualifications which the theological source of such a belief itse 
requires and imposes, is perfectly compatible with the attituc 
of the social scientist and the presuppositions of the social science 
This conclusion is reached after some stimulating analyses | 
classical, Christian and modern ethical theories; of the varion 
types of humanism; of what freedom is and what it is not. I 
Casserley is a great admirer of medieval Christian ethics; indee« 
he wonders whether it is not in the realm of ethics rather tha 
in that of metaphysics that the medieval philosophers can mo 
justly be claimed to have reached greater heights than their moder 
successors. All the various ethical doctrines of modern times ‘a1 
in fact fragments of that comprehensive synthesis and interpretatic 
of ethical experience which broke up at the Reformation and w; 
forgotten in the excitement of the narrower but more inten: 
preoccupations of the Renaissance’. DOM HUGH O’NEILL 


Trois Aspects du Probléme Anglo-Catholique au XVII Siécle by N 
Nédoncelle. Pp. 144 (Bloud and Gay) 390 frs. 


O anyone acquainted with the theological works of seventeent 
century English Catholic Recusants it must seem deep. 
regrettable that no Bremond has yet been found who ca 
trace the strange course of theological conflicts and at the sar 
time enliven research with wit, imagination and sympathet 
understanding. P. Nédoncelle’s study of three approaches to tl 
problem of ‘reunion’ between the Catholic and Anglican church 
goes far towards realizing such requirements. His first study oper 
with the unhappy career and writings of the quixotic John Barne 
who was professed as a Benedictine at Valladolid in 1604 and wh 
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iercely attacked the newly restored English Benedictine 
-ongregation on the grounds that it impeded a reconciliation 
yetween Rome and Canterbury. He denounced the practice of 
quivocation and what he took to be ‘Jesuit morality’ with a 
ervour and rigidity oddly prophetic of Pascal. P. Nédoncelle has 
ome interesting remarks on the similarity between Barnes’s views 
mM equivocation and those of Newman, and he argues persuasively 
hat for style and thought Barnes has a real claim on students of 
he seventeenth century. 

An account follows of Obadiah Walker, a convert to Catholicism 
nd the subject of bitter hatred for his attempt to remain Master 
f University College, Oxford, as a Catholic. His career is cryptically 
ummed up in the statement that in furthering James II’s ill-advised 
eal he ruined Catholicism in Oxford for 150 years and delayed 
he Oxford Movement. 

In the third apologist for reunion, the Franciscan, Christopher 
Javenport (in religion Franciscus a Sancta Clara), we find a 
ertiginous attempt to interpret the XXXIX Articles in a sense 
ompatible with Catholicism. A useful Appendix reproduces the 
irticles together with Davenport’s interpretations and those of 
Newman’s Tract XC. 

No Bibliography is given, and it is hard not to feel that P. 
Nédoncelle has been handicapped by the difficulties in the way of 
consulting the more recondite publications on his subject which 
lave appeared in this country in recent years. 

DOM HILARY STEUERT 


Short History of St Michael’s Mount by the late Canon J. R. Fletcher, 
d. by Dom John Stéphan, published at St Michael’s Mount, 
Jornwall. Pp. 83 + vii. 7s. 6d. 


SLAND sanctuaries have a deserved fascination and a perennial 
i appeal—there is something in a sea-girt island which has 
attracted souls eager for solitude throughout the ages: Bardsey, 
he Blaskets, Farne Island and Caldey all take their rise from the 
evelation granted on Patmos. St Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, 
hough a very inferior version of its namesake in Brittany, possesses 
uch an attraction and we therefore welcome this study. Unfortun- 
tely the book really falls between two stools—it is not a scholarly 
nd exhaustive treatise on the one hand, nor is it merely an unpre- 
sntious guide on the other, and we wish that the editor had 
pent more time and delved more deeply before giving the book 
> the world. Nevertheless the volume is interesting and stimulating, 
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and will do much to help visitors to appreciate the history ar 
significance of the spot. The illustrations are excellent and we 
chosen. Perhaps Dom Stéphan would use this material as the bas 
of a larger treatise; | am not sure whether he realizes that i 
medieval book-keeping the words ‘deficit? and ‘surplus’ had 
meaning precisely the opposite to that. which we give to they 
to-day. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


The Middle Ages in the West by the Rt Hon. Sir Henry Slesser, Pp. 
Pp. 252 (Hutchinson) 21s. 


of the present time can be found in a study of the Middle Age 

But it cannot be said that he adopts the role of advocat 
He does not seem to be pleading a case, but to be the judge summir 
up with scrupulous impartiality. He is careful to give full weig! 
to all that can be said on both sides, and he leaves the reader 1 
draw his own conclusions. Examples of this detached method m. 
be found in his accounts of the struggles between Alexander | 
and Barbarossa and between St Thomas Becket and Henry Il. ¢ 
the latter Sir Henry writes: ‘to read into his desire to establish 
uniform law for all some erastian anti-papal reform . . . is certain 
bad history’. Such a judgement should make Catholic writers ¢ 
carefully in comparing Henry II to Henry VIII. In his chapter ¢ 
‘Cities and Universities’ Sir Henry gives a good picture of h 
subject, showing real knowledge of the times. It is interesting 
note that at Bologna the university students had a considerab 
amount of control over the professors! So we trace the history 
Europe in the magnificent build-up, religious, social, politice 
artistic, that created the medieval world, and we follow it in ‘ 
downfall in the chapter ‘Disintegration’. The last sad estimate 
that ‘The magnificent Augustinian conception of the Kingdom 
God incorporated on earth had failed to appeal as a regulative ideal 
But Sir Henry rightly dissents from Mr Belloc’s ‘Europe is the Faith 
and so in the second part of the book he estimates the balance 
failure and achievement from his detached standpoint. The jud 
has now summed up the evidence and proceeds to give his ov 
reflections upon it. 

He is clear and firmly judicial in his chapter on law and gover 
ment, in which he is naturally at home. And he is clearly right 
holding that St Augustine ‘far more than Constantine, may 
regarded as the founder of Christian Europe’. In this he correc 
surely with reason, both Pollock and Bryce. The prevalence 


Ss" HENRY SLESSER’S thesis is that the best remedy for the il 
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1e use of force in support of the Faith in mediaeval times is frankly 
dmitted and the outline facts are dispassionately related. Perhaps 
e might have mentioned the almost universal acceptance of what 
fe should now call intolerance and cruelty as part of life in all 
s departments. But he does not fail to make it clear that the 
1en of the Middle Ages defended their Faith by argument as well 
s by force, and by argument of no mean order. 

Thisbook is clearly meant for the general reader, for it has none 
f the apparatus of a technical work. Thus the very wealth of 
nowledge that is poured out in it may be, in some ways, a draw- 
ack. The copious record of facts, and at times the phrasing, 
send to make the reader feel that he is missing the wood for the 
rees. Nevertheless, Sir Henry’s first book since his reception into 
ae Church deserves a very warm welcome. It is a sound piece 
f apologetics and we hope that it will have many successors. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


[When two or more notices are contributed by a single writer, 
he signature follows the last—ep. ] 
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N the last issue a welcome was given to the revived Irish Theologic 
if Quarterly. From the same source, St Patrick’s College, Maynoot 
a new annual, Philosophical Studies, has now appeared (p 
78, 35. 6d.). Despite the rather starkly Thomist approach 
most of the contributors, this too demands a welcome, for it w 
undoubtedly serve a very useful purpose in putting Irish thinke 
into closer touch with those of the Continent. It will be expecte 
erhaps, that something should be said in particular of Fr J. Horgar 
article ‘The Proof for the Existence of God’, since this is large 
concerned with the articles on that subject which appeared in tl 
REVIEW in 1946. Unfortunately, Fr Horgan does not seem to 
acquainted with subsequent articles in which the difficulti 
mentioned by him have been somewhat exhaustively discusse 
His own position appears to be as follows: we first prove that t 
universe of finite beings is contingent and then show that unle 
it is contingent contradiction follows. ‘And thus it appears th 
the role of the principle of causation in the five ways, is to she 
that the world is contradictory unless it is caused, that is, unless t 
principle of causation is true. The method of proof is indire 
throughout.’ Thus the principle of causation is not presuppose 
but proved. And ‘the proof of the principle of causation . . . 
itself the proof of the existence of God’. That being so, it is n 
clear how the principle is to act as a major premiss to the conclusi 
that God exists, as Fr Horgan holds. Objections occur at ea 
stage in this ‘demonstration’, which Fr Horgan does not attem 
to justify in detail. For example, how do we prove the minor prem 
that the universe of finite beings is contingent ? Could we do ft! 
without ipso facto proving God’s existence ? 

In Dieu Vivant, 19, P. Louis Bouyer makes a most import 
pronouncement on the present state of the ‘liturgical movemer 
in France. No one will suppose him to be in any way lacking 
sympathy for those who wish to bring the liturgy to life, or to 
in any degree out of touch with contemporary currents of though 
he tells some highly entertaining stories about the recent develc 
ments in France (one of his confréres on being asked to say a dialog 
Mass replied ‘I don’t wish my Mass to become a comedy’), and 
has some very strong things to say about priests who have beco1 
insensible to ‘the incomparable value of the Missal and the Brevi: 
as a school of truth priée et vécue’. Yet he issues a very grave warni 
to those who are apparently making such a strange use of ‘pa 
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liturgies’. ‘The liturgy is not a workshop where anyone may 
build what he pleases. It is before all else a traditional datum . . 2 
The danger seems to be, fundamentally, that of an attempt to 
‘incarnate’ the Church in the modern world without a sufficient 
recognition of what the Church really is. ‘A “mystical Body”’ 
which is not the Church is protestant. ’ 

Cahiers Laennec (P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette, Paris VI), 
nas devoted an issue, Vocation et affectivité (Pp. 48, 140 frs), to 
psychoanalytical questions which arise in connexion with ‘vocation’ 
(in the broad sense) and conversion. It contains a reply to P. 
Gemelli’s attack on the policy of the cahiers. 


Fr E. Quinn writes: Outstanding among the excellent articles in 
he second issue of the Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift for 1951 
ire ‘Sailer and theological training’ by Eduard Weigl and 
Creatureliness’ by Hermann Volk. Sailer, as Bishop of Regensburg, 
wad exercised an enormous influence on seminary education in 
sermany when he died in 1832, and many of the most distinguished 
personalities in the episcopate owed their formation to his ideas. 
Volk examines closely the state of man as a creature characterized 
yy a unique and direct relation to God: this arises from his intellectual 
ature in the first place; but it is important to see how intimately 
connected are all the sources of the relationship, the fact of 
reatedness itself, grace, sin and redemption in Christ. 

The second issue of Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie again 
ublishes two articles that are in effect treatises. Josef Neuner of 
0ona, India, brings practical experience and a deep knowledge 
oth of Catholic theology and comparative religion to his informative 
nd broadminded study of the teaching of the Bhagavadgita on 
acrifice. In the first instalment of ‘The Church in the Catechisms’ 
Aartin Ramsauer of Innsbruck shows how the emphasis changed 
n the post-Reformation German catechisms so that the Church 
vas seen less as the union of the baptized in Christ than as a visible, 
ierarchical organization: insistence on this latter aspect almost 
o the exclusion of the former prepared the way for the secularization 
f the conception of the Church in the period of the Aufklarung. 
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Professor R. W. Emety (Queen's College, Flushing, New York) writes 
The Friars of the Sack, a mendicant Order founded at Hyere 
in Provence shortly before 1250, whose suppression was ordere 
at the Council of Lyons in 1274, reached England in 1256. (Fe 
this Order see R. W. Emery in Speculum, July 1943, 323-4, an 
H. F. Chettle in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1945, 240-51. 
The strength this Order displayed in founding houses in Englan 
between that year and 1274 is remarkable. Knowles (Religion 
Houses of Medieval England, 118) cited evidence in 1940 for twelv 
convents, at Bristol, Cambridge, Canterbury, Leicester, Lincolr 
London, Lynn, Norwich, Oxford, Stamford, Worcester and York 
in 1945, he added two more, at Northampton and Rye (Englis 
Historical Review, September 1945, 382). Chettle’s article in the 
same year added still another, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The existence of a Sack convent at Chester seems to have passe 
unnoticed. This house received ss. in royal alms in 1277 (P.R.C 
Exch. Accts. 350, no. 23), and in 1284 got payments of 8s, 135. 6d. 
gs. and 3s. (P.R.O. Exch. Actts. 361; NG. 9g}, Tigh theses 
of the Sack had at least sixteen convents in England, and more ma 
well be uncovered in the future. It may be noted that this Orde 
certainly led its mendicant competitors in foundations in Englan 
between 1256 and 1274; Knowles (104-17). indicates that th 
Dominicans made sixteen foundations in those years (several ¢ 
which, however, probably existed before 1256), the Francisca 
seven, the Carmelites ten, and the Austin Friars six. Nor we 
this situation peculiar to England; it seems to have prevailed als 
in France and in the Low Countries. In all, more than one hundte 
convents of Sack Friars can to-day be listed. Clearly this was a 
extremely active Order during its brief lifetime. 

Some scraps of information about the English houses can b 
added to the impressive data collected by Chettle. The Londo 
house appears in a will of 1259 (Sharpe, Cal. of Wills, 1, 5). It receive 
gifts from the King twice in 1260 (Cal. Cl. Rolls 1259-1261, 56 
239), in 1261 and 1263 (Cal. Cl. Rolls 1261-1263, 5, 265), and i 
1266 (Cal. Cl. Rolls 1264-1268, 433). The house at Norwich ge 
tos, in royal alms in 1277, and that at Lynn 20s. (P.R.O. Exe 
Accts. 351, no. 23). The Lynn convent also received 6s. 8d. i 
1300, and the Northampton house 3s. (Liber quotidianus contra 
rotulatoris garderobae 1299-1300, London, 1787, 34, 36). Th 
convent at Worcester still existed in 1284, when it was paid 6s. 8a 
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by the King (P.R.O. Exch. Accts. 351, no. 15). Thus at least 
uine of the sixteen English houses still existed in 1300, and many 
riars of the Order clearly chose to remain in it after 1274. Some, 
10wever, left the Order ; in 1308 we hear of one such friar who 
aad become an Austin canon at Kirkham, in Yorkshire (Surtees, 
Bil, 141-3). . 


Mr H. F. Chettle writes: In the last printed Calendar of liberate 
Rolls (1251-1260) there are two entries which | think must refer 
so the London Friars of the Sack: 

367—23 Apl 1267: liberate to Friars of Penance of Jesus Christ 
100 marks of King’s gift to buy themselves a house to dwell in. 

503-19 May 1260: liberate to Friars of Penance of Jesus Christ 
for fabric of their church 30 marks of King’s gift. 


The Rev. A. W. Valentin writes: From time to time the Editor of 
THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW has published valuable articles on the 
sucharistic Sacrifice, all more or less technical. As one of the 
marish clergy, who has spent a life-time in attempting to teach the 
erage Catholic the mysteries of the Eucharist, I am concerned 
ibove everything in having an explanation of the Sacrifice as simple 
nd clear as that of the Eucharist as a Sacrament. The only explanation 
have ever had confidence in putting before the laity is that insisted 
m by Abbot Vonier, namely, that the Eucharist is of the order of 
igns, i.e. a sacrament-sacrifice, and therefore we are to see in 
he twofold consecration the sacramental indication of the sacrificial 
nd mystical death: the double action accompanied by the two 
hrases ‘This . . . My Body: This My Blood’, clearly suggesting a 
lying, the offering of a Victim. To that I add de Taille’s theory 
hat in the Eucharist our Lord continues in his Calvary dispositions, 
s that gives depth to the teaching and a greater reality, If there is 
simpler theory to put before the laity than that outlined above, 
should be grateful to acquire it. [For discussions of the questions 
aised by Fr Valentin reference may be made to earlier articles 
n THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, 1945, esp. p. 142 and pp. 154-57.] 
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A. AND _C. BLACK: 

Bible Key Words from F. Kittel’s Theologische Worterbuch zum N.J 
(tr. and ed. J. R. Coates): Righteousness (G. Quell and G 
Shrenk) 7s. 6d.: Sin (G. Quell, G. Bertram, G. Stahlin 
W. Grundmann) 7s..6d. 


BURNS OATES AND WASHBOURNE: 

St Mary of St Francis—The Hon. Mrs Edward Petre (A Sister ¢ 
Notre Dame) 2s. 

Religious Obedience (F. Valentine, 0.P.) 9s. 6d. 

The Catholic Doctor—sth ed. revised (F. A. Bonnar, 0.F.M. 
P25e 6d, 

Praying While You Work (Dom H. van Zeller) 7s. 6d. 

Manning, Anglican and Catholic (ed. J. Fitzsimons) 15s. 

Simple Rosary Meditations (A Dominican Tertiary; pref. the ver 
Revd H. J. Carpenter, 0.P.) 8s. 6d. 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS: = 
The Great Mantle—The Life of Pope Pius X (K. Burton) 16s. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London; Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri (tr. J. F. Fletcher) 22s. 6d. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS (London; Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
Christianity and Pagan Culture (M. L. W. Laistner) 20s. 


DENNIS DOBSON LTD: 
The Cultural Revolution of the Seventeenth Century (S. L. Bethell) r¢: 


EDITIONS ALSATIA (Paris): 
Mélanges Colombaniens—(Actes du Congrés International d 
Luxueil, 1950) n.p. 


EDITIONS DU CERF: 
Bible et Liturgie (J. Daniélou, s.J.) 750 frs. 


EDITIONS DE SEUIL (Paris): 
Aspects du Bouddhisme (H. de Lubac, s.J.) n.p. 


FABER AND FABER: 
Is God in History ? (G. Heard) rs. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
Harvard Theological Studies xviii: The Norman Anonymous (G. H. 
Williams) $2.50. 


HARVILL PRESS: 
The Mystery of Being Il—Faith and Reality (G. Marcel; tr. R. 
Hague—the Gifford Lectures for 1950) 16s. 


HERDER (Rome): 
Studia Anselmiana: 24-25, Gorze-Kluny I] (K. Hallinger, 0.s.B.); 
29, Ephraems Hymnen iiber das Paradies (E. Beck, 0.8.8.) n.p. 


JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS (London; Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
The Christ of Velasquez (M. de Unamuno; tr. E. L. Turnbull) 20s. 


KING'S CROWN press (London; Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
Early Mediaeval Philosophy (G. B. Burch) 14s. 6d. 


MERCIER PRESS: 
Humility—The Foundation of the Spiritual Life (Fr Canice, 
O.F.M.CAP.) 6s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
Studies of Type-Images in Poetry, Religion and Philosophy (M. 
Bodkin) 12s. 6d. 


PUSTET (Regensburg): 
Lebendiger Choral (C. Gindele) D.m.7 and 9.50 


3] ANTHONY GUILD PRESS (Paterson, New Jersey): 
The Franciscans Came First (PF. Royer) $2.50. 


mee C.K. : 
Studies of the Spanish Mystics—2nd ed. revised (E. A. Peers) 22s. 6d. 
The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (S. G. F. Brandon) 30s. 
St Cyril of Jerusalem’s Lectures on the Christian Sacraments (ed. 
ERLa Gross ys825./6d. 
Outline Guide to the Study of Eastern Christianity (H. R. T. Brandreth) 
ES 3d. 
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OM ABBOT’S long expected book The Originality of St Matthe 
D has been published by the Cambridge University Press, an 
we await with much interest the reception of his thesi 

by the learned world. 
He has recently given retreat conferences to the communitie 
at St Mary’s Abbey, Colwich, and Holme Eden, and to the Dominican 


of Laxton. 
* * * 


Dom Hubert van Zeller, when his series of conferences in Americ 
has been concluded, will be normally resident at Downside. 


* * * 


Dom Julian Stonor is now assisting Dom William Tate a 
Egremont, Cumberland. As a result of Dom Julian’s pastora 
efforts at Peasedown St John, the congregation is several times it 
previous size, and a new Mass centre has been started at Wellow 
Thus he will be much missed in the neighbourhood. « 


* * * 


Dom Sebastian Moore, having completed his doctoral thesis a 
St Anselm’s, Rome, is now teaching theology at Downside. 
Dom Hugh O'Neill goes to St Anselm’s this autumn. 


* * * 


The following residents at Benet House have gained Honour 
in the Cambridge Tripos Examinations: Dom Martin Salmo: 
(History), Dom Laurence Kelly (Classics) and Dom Benedic 
Sankey (Classics, rst Class). 


* * * 


Prize Day was very well attended this year in spite of threatenin; 
weather. The gymnastic display was transferred indoors, bu 
otherwise the programme was not hampered, and our guest 
appeared to enjoy the day. 


* * * 


Nine State Scholarships and three County Scholarships wer 
awarded to boys in the School on the basis of the summe 
Examinations. 
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The School’s cricket season has been a most satisfactory one, 
the chief feature of it being the number of extremely close and 
exciting finishes. Only one match, that against the M.C.C., was 
lost. 

* * * 


The end of term was followed by a number of gatherings : an 
Old Gregorian retreat, preached by Dom Hubert, was followed 
by the annual diocesan retreat, preached by Fr Dominic Devas, 
0.F.M., at which the Bishop was present ; and the Wanderers’ 
and Ravens’ cricket fixtures were played. 


* * * 


Mr R. R. Stokes, Lord Privy Seal, and Mr Basil Jackson have 
been much in our thoughts during their important missions to 


Persia. 
* * * 


We congratulate Donald Brennan on the occasion of his 
representing England in the Test Match, and on his inclusion in 
the Eleven selected to play against India and Pakistan. 


* * * 


Visitors to Downside are likely to remain unmoved by the news 
that the section of the Somerset and Dorset Line which includes 
Chilcompton has been allotted to the Western Region of British 
Railways. One result of the new situation, however, is perhaps 
worth mentioning, namely that the return fares from London to 
Bath are now identical, whether one travels from Paddington or 
by Templecombe from Waterloo, and the return half of the ticket 
may be used by either route. This means that the visitor who 
arrives at Bath from Paddington can come out to Chilcompton on 
the return half of his ticket, and after breaking the journey there 
continue subsequently to Templecombe and Waterloo. A passenger 
from Waterloo on the other hand, by booking to Bath—he will 
have to pay more if he books only as far as Chilcompton—may 
break his journey at Chilcompton and return to London either 
by Templecombe and the Southern route to Waterloo by which 
ve came, or by Bath, using the outward half of his ticket there 


ind the return half onwards to Paddington. 
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ABBOT EDMUND KENDAL 


Nn his goth year, yet retaining to the end his childlike simplicity 
| Abbot Edmund Kendal died in the early morning of 15th June 

after devoutly receiving the Church’s Sacraments. A lovable 
monk has gone to receive the reward of seventy-two years 0 
devoted monastic service, sixty-four of which were graced by hi: 
priesthood, and with his passing an era has closed of a long anc 
honourable family connection with our Conventus. He was the 
fourth and last of his name to adorn it. His great-great-uncle 
Dom Peter, was the Prior who effected the purchase of Downside 
in 1814, and died a few weeks before the exodus from Actor 
Burnell. During the six years of his Priorship, he gave the habi: 
to three future Gregorian Bishops, Polding, Morris and Brown 
all of them outstanding prelates. The great-uncle, Dom Nicholas 
received the habit in 1824, and died in 1883, four years afte: 
Kendal’s own clothing, so between them they spanned 127 0 
the 137 years of the Community’s existence at Downside, surel; 
a remarkable achievement. The uncle, Dom Gregory,.died at th 
age of 31 on 22nd August 1879, the very day his nephew arrivec 
at Belmont to begin his novitiate. Another interesting fact abou 
Abbot Kendal is this: he loved to regard himself as the last link 
between Downside and Acton Burnell, since as a boy he hae 
frequently met Dom Jerome Jenkins—clothed and professed a 
Acton Burnell by Prior Kendal—who also died as Abbot of §& 
Albans. 

Born in Preston on 17th August 1861, John Kendal was in th 
School from August 1872 until July 1878, and had the distinctior 
of being the last of the Downside ‘kings’ with full Christma 
Court. He received the habit at Belmont on 4th September 1879 
was simply professed in the following September, returning t 
Downside in 1883, where he was solemnly professed. In Novembe 
1885 he began his Roman studies, taking his doctorate in 1888 
having been ordained priest on Holy Saturday 1887 by Cardina 
Parocchi in the Lateran Basilica. He said his first Mass the followin 
day at Monte Cassino over the tomb of St Benedict. On his return 
to England in 1888, he began his active life of forty-seven years, thirty 
three of which he spent between Belmont, Downside and Wortl 
as professor of Sacred Studies, with fourteen years of pastora 
work in Dulwich and Bath. During his five years’ teaching a 
Belmont he was a Canon of the diocesan Chapter, Junior Maste 
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and Parish Priest, and at Downside he twice filled the office of 
Sub-prior and once that of Junior Master. For many years he was 
a member of General Chapter, filling first the office of ‘Magister 
Scholarum’, and afterwards that of ‘Accessor in rebus judiciariis’. 
In recognition of his work for Downside, he was made Cathedral 
Prior of Canterbury in 1926, and Abbot of St Albans in 1939. 

A work which was most congenial to him, and for which he 
had special gifts, was that of Retreat-Giver. For many years he 
was in great demand. In his old age he often expressed his delight 
hat this particular work was regularly undertaken by his brethren. 

Abbot Kendal was a man of God whose spiritual life found its 
nspiration in the Hidden Life at Nazareth, a mystery with which 
he was greatly in love, and on which he preached many a sermon ; 
the most eloquent was his own life, which may truthfully be 
summarized thus: ‘erat subditus illis’, faithfully subject to his 
superiors, and subject to everyone else as well. He practised self- 
ffacement and unselfishness to a rare degree; both are vital if 
he ‘erat subditus illis’ is to be the genuine article. His respect 
or superiors was something quite out of the ordinary. During 
yur intimate friendship of over forty years, never once did I hear 
rom him the faintest criticism of any arrangement or injunction 
made by superiors. He also strove to practise the seventy-first 
chapter of the Holy Rule, ‘that the brethren be obedient one to 
he other’, and endeavoured to forestall requests by offering his 
1elp to others, just as he tried to forestall his superiors’ wishes 
by volunteering for some work or other that had to be done. I 
wave known this aspect of his unselfishness to touch the heroic. 
“ew of us perhaps realize the struggle he had to wage with himself. 
Je was naturally of an impatient and choleric disposition, and 
ret he succeeded in keeping it in check. Occasionally it did manifest 
tself, but these were ‘happy faults’ since they occasioned the 
nost humble apologies on his part. 

Such, then, was Abbot Kendal, faithful to the daily life of humdrum 
luties, a man of unquestioning obedience, and of charity towards 
‘thers. Such a monk is the greatest of monastic assets, for whom 
zod can never be sufficiently thanked. May his memory be held 
n benediction by generations of Gregorians, in whose interests 
e will now be busier than ever in Heaven. ‘Euge serve bone et 
delis.’ 
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